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After forty years of continuous 
publication as a fortnightly peri- 
odical, The Catholic Mind, begin- 
ning this January, 1943, is changed 
to a monthly periodical, and will 
be mailed to the subscribers dur- 
ing the first week of each month. 
In its revised form, The Catholic 
Mind retains the features that have 
made it valuable during the past 
forty years, and becomes more 
vital because of the renewed pur- 
pose of the Editors to secure ma- 
terial that explores the new 
thought of our day. 


THE CATHOLIC MIND 


The Catholic Mind publishes: 1. 
Papal Encyclicals, Pronounce- 
ments; 2. Pastorals of greater im- 
portance as issued by the Hier- 
archy; 3. Other Documents of 
contemporary and historic value; 
4. Addresses, Sermons, Lectures 
of a notable character; 5. Articles 
of greater merit, published in 
foreign and American periodicals; 
6. Editorials expressing the Catho- 
lic viewpoint and conviction; 7. 
Brief quotations from the great 
thinkers of the past; 8. Answers to 
questions sometimes asked. 


It is the hope of the Editorial Board that The Catholic 
Mind, in its new form, will truly express the “Catholic 
Mind” in its contemporary and traditional significance. 


It is their hope, likewise, that the present readers recog- 
nizing the need and the value of this periodical, will 
recommend it to others, or subscribe to it for others. 
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1903 - THE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY - 1943 


kK" Back in 1903, The Catholic Mind was first published on January 8. It 
was then issued under the direction of the editors of The Messenger. The 
Messenger, a monthly periodical devoted to cultural Catholicism, was discon- 
tinued in 1909, and the place it had filled in American Catholic literature was 
taken by the Catholic Review of the Week, America. Thereafter, The Catholic 
Mind was published by the America Press. 

The first announcemet of The Catholic Mind is carried on the inside front 
cover of Number I, Volume I. It reads: 

“Each number will contain an article of permanent value, entire or in part, 
on some question of the day, giving in pamphlet style: the best statements of 
Catholic doctrine; surest results of historical research; latest word on subjects 
in dispute; documents such as Papal Encyclicals; Pastoral Letters of more than 
local interest; important addresses at Catholic congresses; occasional sermons 
of special merit; biographies and good short stories; editorials, chronicles and 
book notes. 

“These articles will be from the best sources, and the rule of selection is: 
One at a time and the best that can be had so that subscribers may keep each 
number for frequent reading and reference.” 

Through forty years, The Catholic Mind has adhered to this very exemplary 
program. 

No. 1 carries a translation of the very remarkable dissertation, Reform, 
True and False by the then fifty-year-old Bishop von Keppler. The particular 
reason for publication, says the translator, was to give American readers an in- 
ight into some phases of thought with which the Catholics in Germany were 
Yontending. . on 
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No. 2 publishes an excellent discussion by the brilliant Ferdinand Bru- 
netiére on The Laws of Proscription in France. 

No. 3 makes available four important Papal Documents: The Bull of Leo 
XIII on the Church in the Philippine Islands; Constitution of a Commission on 
Biblical Studies; Encyclical Letter on Studies in Ecclesiastical Seminaries; Allo- 
cution to the Cardinals. 

The succeeding numbers of The Catholic Mind were equally valuable in 
their contents. They were, and are now, a depository of Catholic documentation 
and Catholic thought. 

About 1915, the practice of confining each number to one article or address 
was changed. Thereafter, each number published several shorter articles and 
excerpts. Through the next twenty-five years, The Catholic Mind preserved 
the values for which the periodical was founded. 

Beginning the forty-first year, in 1943, the editors have decided that the 
aims and the original program of The Catholic Mind can best ve fulfilled by 
turning the periodical into a monthly. It is thus broughi into the current style 
of the so-called “Digest” publications. It will not, however, be a “Digest” 
monthly. It will adhere, in this January of 1943, to the very clear and very 
well-expressed statement published in January, 1903. 

And so, with this issue, The Catholic Mind vegins a new, and we trust, a 
more useful phase in its forty-year-old history. Our country is engaged in a world- 
wide war which has already reached catastrophic proportions, and threatens, 
before the struggle is finally decided, to leave whole regions of the globe 
utterly prostrate. 

In this crisis of the human race, where else can despairing men turn with 
confidence and security except to the Divine Wisdom of the Catholic Church? 

Fortunately, the Church is awake to this challenge. The Papacy of our 
times, through its courageous statement of Christian principles and its re- 
splendent moral prestige, has shown a leadership worthy of the greatest suc- 
cessors of Peter. The Bishops, too, throughout the world, have not hesitated to 
guide their flocks with timely pronouncements on the most serious problems 
of our times. Zealous priests, nuns, brothers and laymen have contributed their 
ideas to this swelling stream of modern Catholic thought. ’ 

It seems to us more necessary than ever to make Catholic thought easily 
available to busy readers. This magazine was founded originally to mirror the 
living Catholic Mind. To continue to do this, in a more engaging and in an 
expanded form, remains our humble purpose. 
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Victory and Peace 


Text of the Statement issued in the name of all Archbishops and Bishops of the 
United States by the Members of the Administrative Board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, November 14, 1942. 


O” counTrRY has been forced into 
the most devastating war of all 
time. This war, which is the absorb- 
ing interest of all the world, involves 
unquestionably the most important 
moral issue of today. 

Some nations are united in wag- 
ing war to bring about a slave world 
—a world that would deprive man of 
his divinely conferred dignity, reject 
human freedom and permit no reli- 
gious liberty. We are associated with 
other powers in a deadly conflict 
against these nations to maintain a free 
world. This conflict of principles makes 
compromise impossible. 

While war is the last means to 
which a nation should resort, circum- 
stances arise when it is impossible to 
avoid it. At times it is the positive 
duty of a nation to wage war in the 
defense of life and right. Our country 
now finds itself in such circumstances. 

Even while we meet here, the ex- 
igencies of war have driven our armed 
forces into unexpected areas of con- 
flict in Africa. Our President, in letters 
addressed to the rulers of all the friend- 
ly nations concerned, has given solemn 
assurance that the United States has 
no designs of permanent conquest or 
sordid interest. 

Our aim, he pledged, is to guar- 
antee to countries under temporary oc- 





Reprinted from Tut New York Times 


cupation as well as to our own the 
right to live in security and peace. 


PRESIDENT’s PLEDGE SUPPORTED 


We Bishops are confident that the 
pledge of our Chief Executive, not 
lightly made, faithfully mirrors the 
mind and conscience of the American 
people. 

That pledge is in full harmony 
with the expression of high purpose 
which the President made to the Cath- 
olic Bishops of the United States when 
our own country was plunged into war: 

We shall win this war and 
in victory we shall seek not ven- 
geance but the establishment of an 
international order in which the 
spirit of Christ shall rule the hearts 
of men and of nations. 

From the moment that our coun- 
try declared war we have called upon 
our people to make the sacrifices which, 
in Catholic doctrine, the virtues of pa- 
triotism, justice and charity impose. 

In every section of this nation the 
voices of our Bishops have been heard. 
Their instructions, their pastorals, 
their counsels, their appeals for prayers 
are an encouragement and an inspira- 
tion to their flocks. Our priests as chap- 
lains on the war front have inspired 
confidence in the men whom they so 
zealously serve. 
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Our men in the armed forces de- 
serve unstinted gratitude for their he- 
roic services to our country and high 
commendation for the faithful practice 
of their religion. 

In every diocese prayers have been 
incessantly offered, asking God’s par- 
don for the sins of individuals and na- 
tions, begging Divine mercy for all, 
pleading for a victory which will have 
the sanction of infinite justice and for 
an enduring peace founded on the 
love of God and the love of all men. 


Basis or A Just PEACE 


Priests and people have earnestly 
prayed that the Holy Spirit may guide 
our President and all who share with 
him the heavy responsibilities of di- 
recting the war efforts and of winning 
the victory from which all peoples 
will derive a just and lasting peace. 

In the discharge of our pastoral 
responsibility we are gravely concerned 
about the world peace of tomorrow. 

Secularism cannot write a real and 
lasting peace. Its narrow vision does 
not encompass the whole man, it can- 
not evaluate the spirituality of the 
human soul and the supreme good of 
all mankind. 

Exploitation cannot write a real 
and lasting peace. Where greedy 
might and selfish expediency are made 
the substitutes of justice there can be 
no securely ordered world. 

Totalitarianism, whether Nazi, 
Communist or Fascist, cannot write a 
real and lasting peace. The State that 
usurps total powers by that fact be- 
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comes a despot to its own people and 
a menace to the family of nations. 

The spirit of Christianity can 
write a real and lasting peace in jus- 
tice and charity to all nations, even 
to those not Christian. 

In the epochal revolution through 
which the world is passing, it is very 
necessary for us to realize that every 
man is our brother in Christ. All 
should be convinced that every man is 
endowed with the dignity of human 
personality and that he is entitled by 
the laws of nature to the things neces- 
sary to sustain life in a way conform- 
able to human dignity. 

In the post-war world the profit 
element of industry and commerce 
must be made subservient to the com- 
mon good of communities and nations 
if we are to have a lasting peace with 
justice and a sense of true brother- 
hood for all our neighbors. 

The inequalities of nations and 
of individuals can never give to gov- 
ernments or to the leaders of industry 
or commerce a right to be unjust. 
They cannot, if they follow the fixed 
principles of morality, maintain or en- 
courage conditions under which men 
cannot live according to standards be- 
fitting human personality. 

Unfortunately, in our day we must 
wage a global war to secure peace. 
War is abnormal and necessarily brings 
on abnormal conditions in the life of 
a nation. 

During the war crisis free men 
must surrender many of their liber- 
ties. We ask our people to be united 
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and prepared to make every sacrifice 
which our government deems neces- 
sary for a just and enduring peace 
through the victory of our armed 
forces. 

We are confident that they will 
perform their wartime duties gladly 
because they know that our country 
has been the defender, not the de- 
stroyer, of liberties and has in the past 
always re-established the full measure 
of peacetime freedom, on the conclu- 
sion of hostilities. 


Wourtp Limit Women’s Joss 


Our government has announced 
that the war emergency makes it neces- 
sary to employ an unprecedented num- 
ber of women in industry. While we 
are wholeheartedly cooperating with 
our government in the prosecution of 
the war, we must, as shepherds of 
souls, express our grave concern about 
the Christian home in our beloved 
country in these crucial days. 

When mothers are engaged in in- 
dustry, a serious child-care problem 
necessarily arises. Every effort must 
be made to limit, as far as necessity 
permits, the employment of mothers in 
industry, particularly young mothers. 

Due provision in conformance 
with American traditions should be 
made for the day care of the children 
of working mothers. The health and 
moral welfare of mothers employed in 
industry should be thoroughly safe- 
guarded. 

With a full realization of the 
role which women must play in win- 
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ning the war and of the extreme 
measures that our government must 
take, we ask that all try to realize the 
dangers involved, especially the moral 
dangers. 

We urge that there be a whole- 
some moral atmosphere 
women are employed. 

We know that patriotic mothers 
are generous in giving their sons to the 
defense of our country. We express 
their concern, and ours, about youths 
of eighteen years of age who are now 
to be called to the armed forces. We 
hope that special moral safeguards will 
shield them, so that they may serve 
their country without moral blemish. 

We express our deepest sympathy 
to our brother Bishops in all countries 
of the world where religion is per- 
secuted, liberty abolished and_ the 
rights of God and of man are violated. 
Since the murderous assault on Po- 
land, utterly devoid of every semblance 
of humanity, there has been a pre- 
meditated and systematic extermina- 
tion of the people of this nation. 

The same satanic technique is be- 
ing applied to many other peoples. 

We feel a deep sense of revulsion 
against the cruel indignities heaped 
upon the Jews in conquered countries 
and upon defenceless peoples not of 
our Faith. 

We join with our brother Bishops 
in subjugated France in a statement 
attributed to them: 

Deeply moved by the mass 
arrests and maltreatment of Jews, 
we cannot stifle the cry of our 
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conscience. In the name of hu- 
manity and Christian principles 
our voice is raised in favor of 
imprescriptible rights of human 
nature. 

We raise voice in 
against despotic tyrants who have lost 
all sense of humanity by condemning 
thousands of innocent persons to death 
in subjugated countries as acts of re- 
prisals; by placing thousands of inno- 
cent victims in concentration camps 
and by permitting unnumbered per- 
sons to die of starvation. 

The war has brought to the fore 
conditions that have long been with 
us. The full benefits of our free insti- 
tutions and the rights of our minori- 
ties must be openly acknowledged and 
honestly respected. 

We ask this acknowledgment and 
respect particularly for our colored 
fellow-citizens. They should enjoy the 
full measure of economic opportunities 
and advantages which will enable 
them to realize their hope and ambi- 
tion to join with us in preserving and 
expanding in changed and changing 
social conditions our national heritage. 

We fully appreciate their many 
native gifts and aptitudes which, en- 
nobled and enriched by a true Chris- 
tian life, will make them a powerful 
influence in the establishment of a 
Christian social order. 

We recall the words cf Pope Pius 
XII expressing his paternal solicitude 
for the colored people of our country. 
In a letter addressed to the American 
Bishops on the occasion of the 150th 
anniversary of the establishment of 


our protest 
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the American hierarchy, His Holiness 


_ We confess that we feel a spe- 


cial paternal affection which is 
certainly inspired of Heaven for 
the Negro people dwelling among 
you; for in the field of religion 
and education we know that the 
need special care and comfort and 
are very deserving of it. We, 
therefore, invoke an abundance 
of heavenly blessing and we pray 
fruitful success for those whose 
generous zeal is devoted to their 
welfare. (Sertum Laetitae—1939). 


Links To LATIN COUNTRIES 


We send our cordial greetings to 
our brother Bishops of Latin America. 
We have been consoled by recent 
events, which give a sincere promise 
of a better understanding by our coun- 
try of the peoples of Mexico, Central 
and South America. 

Citizens of ‘these countries are 
bound to us by the closest bonds of 
religion. They are not merely our 
neighbors; they are our brothers pro- 
fessing the same faith. Every effort 
made to rob them of their Catholic 
religion or to ridicule it or to offer 
them a substitute for it is deeply re- 
sented by the peoples of these countries 
and by American Catholics. These ef- 
forts prove to be a disturbing factor 
in our international relations. 

The traditions, the spirit, the 
background, the culture of these coun- 
tries are Catholic. We Bishops are 
anxious to foster every worthy move- 
ment which will strengthen our ami- 
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cable relations with the Republics of 
this continent. 

We express the hope that the 
mistakes of the past which were of- 
fensive to the dignity of our Southern 
brothers, their culture and their re- 
ligion will not continue. A strong 
bond uniting in true friendship all 
the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere will exercise a most potent in- 
fluence on a shattered post-war world. 


Asks Srupy or Pope’s PLAn 


We urge the serious study of the 
peace plans of Pope Pius XII, which 
insist that justice be inspired by love— 
first, love of God and, then, love of 
every human being. “The command 
of love among individuals found in 
the Gospels,” said Benedict XV, “dif- 
fers in no respect from that which 
should reign among States and 
peoples” (Pacem Dei, Benedict XV, 
1920). If we are not to have a Chris- 
tian peace, then we shall be given only 
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an armistice and we shall begin to 
prepare for a third world conflict. 

We conclude by urging again un- 
ceasing prayers, the prayer of all pray- 
ers by priests, the Holy Mass; prayers 
addressed to the Blessed Virgin that 
she will intercede with her Divine 
Son for mercy on a_war-blighted 
world. We ask that Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 8, the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception of our Blessed Mother, the 
Patroness of our country, be set aside 
as a special day of prayerful supplica- 
tion. In its observance the priests and 
Faithful of every diocese will follow 
the timely instruction of their Bishop. 

We recommend the recitation of 
the Rosary in common, both in our 
churches and in our homes. We trust 
that the children of our country will, 
in response to the many appeals of our 
Holy Father, offer their innocent pray- 
ers to God for peace. Let us all unite 
in praying for a victory and for a 
peace acceptable to God. 





We must accept the fact that there is a great deal held in 





common by our American and European allies and ourselves 
which is not shared by the Russians. In particular, the principle 
of the all-embracing state, of the political control of human life, 
has no place in our way of life; historically so little place that 
the heart of both the religious and the liberal inheritances of 
European civilization is the careful, firm limitation of the activi- 
ties of the state. That is the very core and heart of the English 
tradition, as of the Christian tradition, not to be compromised. 
Confidence between the two states will not be increased by 
writings which suggest that we have no particular convictions 
of our own that we are not ready to throw overboard; if only be- 
cause such suggestions would be untrue—Tue Tasiet, London 








Christ in Industry and Commerce 


Lewis Watt 


Reprinted from the Montu, London 


: sPEAK of Christ in industry and 
commerce is to assume that there 
is a place for Christ in economic life; 
that He is—or can be—“in” indus- 
try and commerce. To Christians, of 
course, there should be nothing sur- 
prising in this assertion; yet it certainly 
runs counter to a very common opin- 
ion. Our assumption is in open con- 
tradiction with the idea that the 
sphere of industry and commerce is, 
from the religious point of view, a sort 
of no-man’s-land; in other words, that 
economic activities are ruled by eco- 
nomic laws, and by those alone, save 
in so far as the law of the land may 
modify them. 

In practice, this is, of course, modi- 
fied by a certain amount of humani- 
tarian feeling and by respect for an 
ill-defined ethical code; but the claim 
that the business-world can and should 
be pervaded and inspired by Chris- 
tianity is only too often met by polite 
incredulity and dismissed as amiable 
sentimentalism. 

The world of business is a hard 
tough world, full of conflict between 
people who are engaged in a continual 
struggle to improve their financial 
position, to keep their heads above 
water, or to get as big a slice of the 
cake as they can. 

To such people (and they are the 
great majority of our population) 





Christianity must be presented for 
what it is—a hard tough religion, not 
a cloud of sentimentality; thoroughly 
realist, not a utopian dream. Above 
all, not as something which is a coun- 
sel of perfection, above the head of 
the ordinary man and woman, but as a 
matter of strict duty, to be rejected 
only at the cost of individual and 
social peace, progress and welfare. 

Whether the secularist mentality 
likes it or not, the business-world can 
claim no exemption from the sover- 
eignty of Christ. It cannot plead that 
production, distribution and exchange 
are processes having no relation to re- 
ligion; for, if that plea is put forward, 
it misses the all-important point that 
these processes are simply the activities, 
mental and physical, of human _per- 
sons; and that these persons are acting 
as they do because they have conscious 
purposes in their minds. 

-At once it follows, if we are not to 
reject the Christian Faith, that great 
issues are at stake in the economic 
field. The welfare of men and women 
with immortal souls is intimately 
bound up with problems of industrial 
and commercial organization, adminis- 
tration and policy. Whether they be 
employers or employed, skilled or un- 
skilled, directors, managers, share- 
holders, technicians, clerical or manual 





workers, they are all called to be co- 
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heirs with Christ and to enter His 
eternal kingdom. 

All, whether they know it or not, 
have been redeemed by Him from the 
slavery of sin. All are weak, all are 
tempted, all have the terrible power of 
choosing evil; yet all, too, in the depths 
of their souls have an_ineradicable 
longing for perfect happiness, which 
can only come from possession of the 
Infinite Good. They are not mere 
wheels in the economic machine, not 
mere robots performing tasks in fac- 
tories, offices or shops. They are hu- 
man persons; each of them is a person, 
forever distinct from all the others 
and of far greater worth than the most 
exquisite or ingenious or magnificent 
of the works of man’s hands. 

And just because they are persons, 
with the power of free choice that 
comes from the natural gift of reason, 
they have duties and they have rights; 
and just because they are created per- 
sons, those duties and rights are but 
means by which they are, with the 
help of their Creator, to fulfil His 
eternal design for them, for each of 
them. 

One does not need to be a Chris- 
tian to believe in the transcendent 
value of the human person; many who 
would not call themselves Christians 
have fought and are still fighting a 
great fight to prevent men, women 
and children being treated as though 
they were mere chattels, and to vindi- 
cate the claims of human personality 
in the economic and social order. But 
Christianity gives those claims a foun- 
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dation far deeper and stronger than 
any secularist theory can discover; nor 
can its representatives cease to voice 
them. 

The fact, then, that the business- 
world is a complex of relations be- 
tween persons is one of the reasons 
why Christ is rightly said to be “in 
industry and commerce.” 

Another reason (or perhaps the 
same reason from a somewhat differ- 
ent point of view) is that our economic 
system implies an organization of per- 
sons for the achievement of a definite 
purpose—the provision of goods (in- 
cluding services) to satisfy the de- 
mands of consumers. That is the 
purpose of the system as a system, 
though the purposes of the persons 
within it, their individual motives, are 
of all sorts and kinds, varying with 
their personal attitude to life. 


RELIGION RELEVANT 


Whether we consider the purpose 
of the system itself, or the motives of 
those engaged in it, it is evident that 
the Christian Faith is very relevant 
indeed. Is it the function of industry 
to satisfy, to the best of its ability, any 
and every demand at no matter what 
cost in human suffering to the pro- 
ducers and in moral or physical injury 
to the consumers? Or is society en- 
titled to intervene to prohibit or regu- 
late the manufacture or sale of certain 
commodities? Does a strong demand 
for cheap clothing justify the employ- 
ment of labor at sweated wages? or 
the employment of young children in 
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textile factories? May the hours of 
labor in shops, mines, offices or fac- 
tories be limited by law to a certain 
number even though demand for the 
product of labor is strong enough 
to justify a longer working day? May 
the sale of certain types of com- 
modity, e.g. cocain, be legally re- 
stricted, notwithstanding the existence 
of an unsatisfied demand for them? 

The fact that in civilized coun- 
tries the law does intervene to regulate 
methods of production and sale is 
evidence that it has been found neces- 
sary to have some standard to which 
the economic system is subordinate, 
. and by reference to which its activities 
can be judged. That standard is usu- 
ally stated to be the welfare of the 
community and its members. 

But what exactly is this welfare? 
To ask this is to raise the question of 
the meaning of life, and therefore of 
the claims of Christ upon men. Those 
who reject those claims will not accept 
the Christian idea of human welfare; 
but they cannot deny that, since it is 
the function of the economic system 
to contribute to human welfare, Chris- 
tianity is entirely logical in maintain- 
ing that its standards apply in the 
economic field as elsewhere, and that 
by those standards it must judge the 
true purpose of the economic system 
and the way in which it actually func- 
tions. 

That industry and commerce can- 
not claim independence of Christ is 
even more obvious when we consider 
the individual motives of those en- 
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gaged in them. Christ claims the al- 
legiance of men’s wills, and their 
motives are the aims on which their 
wills are set. 

Men do not cease to be men, 
their duty to seek only what is pleas- 
ing to their Creator is not lessened, 
merely because they enter industry or 
commerce. Before they are bankers, 
or stockbrokers, or accountants, manu- 
facturers or operatives, they are, first 
and foremost, men, with all that this 
implies according to nature and the 
Christian Faith. 


No Economic Man 


There is, in the real world, no 
such person as “the economic man,” 
who lives and moves and has his being 
solely in the economic order. The 
economic man was never more than 
the bloodless abstraction of certain 
economists, and he is generally con- 
sidered to have outlived his usefulness, 
if he ever had any. He has been rele- 
gated to the shades; appropriately 
enough, for he was always rather 
shady. 

The sovereignty of Christ, then, 
extends over industry and commerce 
because the economic system includes 
a constant flow of purposive human 
activities, and is an organization of 
persons which has developed and 
exists for a human purpose. 

But what does this sovereignty 
mean in practice? It means that the 
economic system and the activities of 
all engaged in it must be such as 
Christ would have them to be, that 
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there is a strict duty incumbent upon 
all in industry and commerce to dis- 
cover His will in regard to their con- 
duct and their plans, and then to con- 
form themselves to it, at no matter 
what cost to themselves of comfort, 
wealth or power. Put in these stark 
terms, Christianity is seen to be (what 
I have already called it) a hard, tough 
religion. 

It is a travesty of Christianity to 
pretend that it contents itself with 
making gentle, sentimental recommen- 
dations about general goodwill, or 
what not. It makes severe demands 
on human nature, for it demands self- 
sacrifice. It has no tolerance for our 
slothfulness, our avarice, our dishon- 
esty, our innate selfishness. Certainly 
it promises Divine forgiveness for 
them, but only on condition that we 
repent and turn over a new leaf. It 
claims that if men submit themselves 
to Christ, with all of self-denial that 
this implies, they will find a new and 
far more spacious world opening be- 
fore them, they will have a new in- 
sight into the meaning of the happi- 
ness they are ever pursuing, they will 
discover that they can have it by 
putting Christ first in their lives. 

And Christianity claims that this 
is true not only of the individual but 
of society as a whole, and of every 
organization within the state. Even 
those who are most sceptical about 
these claims must admit that experience 
has taught us the grievous and bitter 
fruits of secularism in social and eco- 
nomic life. These are only too well- 
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known to a world tormented by con- 
flicts between nations and between 
classes, and by the clash and clangor 
of economic and financial warfare. 
From this terrible turmoil, inter- 
national and social, there is but one 
road of escape: acceptance of a law, 
binding on all, reconciling the just 
interests of all, higher than mere State- 
law, having as its purpose the true 
welfare of every human being, and 
capable of realizing that purpose. And 
what can that be but the law of God, 
the fulfilment of which is Christ’s will 
for men? 
At this point we encounter a difh- 
culty of some importance, for if it 
were valid it would undermine all that 
has been said above. Even admitting, 
it may be said, that the Will of 
Christ should rule in the economic 
field as in other departments of life, 
how are we to know that Will in 
detail? Christ has not left us a code 
of conduct in economic affairs. There 
is no recorded saying of His about 
strikes or lockouts, the joint-stock sys- 
tem, nationalization of the means of 
production, production committees or 
joint industrial councils, and so on. 
This difficulty is not peculiar to 
economic activities. It could be raised 
with reference to our educational, 
legal or political institutions. We have 
no recorded saying of Christ about 
trial by jury, constitutional govern- 
ment or State schools. Indeed, He 
does not give a complete and detailed 
code of conduct even for individual 
life. His principles are universal, ap- 
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plicable to all times and all places, 
but to be applied to varying condi- 
tions and circumstances by men with 
the help of the Holy Spirit. He is 
speaking not only about persons but 
to persons, that is, to beings to whom 
God has given intellects, and there- 
fore the power to apply principles to 
particular cases; indeed, to discover 
principles for themselves. 


REASON AND REVELATION 


In other words, Divine Revelation 
is not the only source of knowledge. 
God speaks, too, by the light of reason, 
and when on any point revelation is 
silent, it is for the human intellect to 
supply guidance. This is simply the 
traditional doctrine of “the law of 
nature,” which Christianity accepted 
from the thinkers of the ancient world, 
and placed on a firmer foundation 
than they knew. It is called the law 
of nature because its precepts, perceived 
by the human intellect reflecting on 
man’s nature, express the true dynam- 
ism of that nature, and guide it to its 
perfection; and because God is the 
author of nature He is also the author 
of this law. 

Christ’s teaching enables us to 
perceive the law of nature more 
clearly; His life and death give us 
new motives for obeying it. He has 
added to it only those precepts which 
concern the Christian Faith and Sacra- 
ments. Far from abrogating it, He 
has given it a new strength and splen- 
dor by His own example. 

So when problems of right and 
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wrong arise in the field of industry 
and commerce, as in any other field 
of human activity, they are to be 
solved by using our minds to the best 
of our ability to apply the great prin- 
ciples of Christ’s teaching and the law 
of nature. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss those principles in detail. For our 
present purpose they can be summed 
up under two heads; the transcend- 
ent value of the human person with 
its rights and duties, and the brother- 
hood of all men; or, in terms of mor- 
ality, justice and charity. 

Without entering into an analy- 
sis of these two social virtues, it may 
be briefly said that justice imposes 
upon every person (including the 
community as a “moral person”) the 
duty to respect the rights of every 
other person (again including the 
community), while the specifically 
Christian virtue of charity requires us 
to love all men as Christ has loved us. 

We must be realistic, and admit 
that there are difficulties—often great 
difficulties—in the practice of these 
virtues. Of course the first difficulty 
to spring to mind is the weakness 
and selfishness of our wills, which are 
no less in the industrial and commer- 
cial community than elsewhere. 

Everybody, said a great theologian 
centuries ago, talks about justice and 
praises it; but it is another thing to 
practise it. And we may say the same 
of charity. But there is a further dif- 
ficulty, familiar to conscientious folk; 
and that is, to know exactly what 
justice or charity requires of us in a 
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given situation, particularly when the 
circumstances are complicated and it 
is a question of reconciling opposing 
daims. This is a situation not un- 
familiar in the economic world. 

It arises, for instance, when the 
daims of shareholders to at least some 
return on their money have to be 
weighed against the claims of em- 
ployes to a decent wage. It arises when 
the interests of the community appear 
to clash with those of a section of its 
members. Every large-scale strike or 
lock-out illustrates this. So does the 
recent dispute about the means test. 
So does any scheme for the expropria- 
tion of private owners. He would be 
a bold man who would say that all 
such problems have been settled in 
ihe past in accordance with Christian 
principles of justice and charity; or 
hat the Christian solution is always 
so clear that only the selfishness and 
avarice of the parties concerned can 
explain divergencies from it! 

The fact is that the application of 
moral principles is not always an easy 
matter, even given good will. It is al- 
most a science; and what we lack 
nowadays is a body of trained men 
able to help in the task—men, that is, 
familiar with Christian principles and 
with the facts of industrial life, and 
trained to apply the former to the lat- 
ter. In default of such a body, probably 
the most we can hope for is that the 
solution of various conflicts of eco- 
lomic interests which is arrived at 
after careful discussion between those 
concerned will not be too dissimilar to 
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the ideal Christian solution; though 
too often it will be at best only a 
compromise. 

One thing is absolutely certain, 
that no Christian worthy of the name 
can be satisfied until those engaged in 
industry and commerce, in whatever 
capacity, recognize in practice (and 
not merely in word) that no economic 
system is acceptable which treats hu- 
man beings as if they were machines, 
and not persons. 

Of course, as I have already said, 
Christians are by no means alone in 
insisting on the claims of human per- 
sonality. It is being more and more 
realized that, even from the purely 
economic standpoint, it is a blunder 
to overlook the personnel side of pro- 
duction. Hence the development of 
welfare work and of trained people to 
undertake it. Hence too we see the be- 
ginnings of a movement to show 
workers how their particular output 
is integrated into the finished prod- 
uct. 

This fight has been to a great ex- 
tent won, though not entirely, par- 
ticularly with regard to wages. Psycho- 
logically too there has been progress; 
the idea that the workers are no more 
than mere hands would be openly de- 
fended by hardly anyone today. The 
statement that they are persons would 
not be looked on as irrelevant to in- 
dustry. What is now needed is eluci- 
dation and acceptance of all the im- 
plications of that statement; as of the 
complementary truth that all other 
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classes in industry and commerce are 
persons too. 

When we claim that human be- 
ings must always be treated as per- 
sons, we mean that they must be 
treated by all their fellow-beings as 
Christ treats them, with genuine de- 
sire to promote their best and truest 
interests. It does not mean weak con- 
nivance at their shirking their duties 
and responsibilities, whether they be 
employers or employed, or whatever 
other function they perform; but it 
does mean a scrupulous respect for 
the rights given them by God. 

It would be interesting to work 
this out in detail, and to apply it to 
test the wage system, the joint-stock 
company, claims of the workers to 
share in the control of industry, re- 
lations between the State and indus- 
try, and so forth; but I must refrain. 
The main point I am trying to make 
is the necessity of “personizing” rela- 
tions in industry and commerce. Let 
me quote from a letter sent by an as- 
sistant manager describing conditions 
in his firm: 


Operatives en masse are very 
well treated from the physical 
point of view and remuneration. 
Individually, they hardly exist. 
The management is benevolent, 
but interested in technology and 
statistics rather than in individuals. 
... The employees take to official 
welfare as a matter of course and 
have no interest in it. They feel 
they are part of a vast machine 
which runs like a clock, without 
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human personality, never seeing 
them, never blaming them, never 
praising them, never penalizing 
them, never rewarding them, never 
driving them, never exhorting 
them, but expressing itself imper- 
sonally from time to time like a 


book of rules. 


It will be noticed that in this firm 
conditions of labor seem to be good. 
The complaint is that it functions too 
impersonally. 


ImMPpERSONAL Bic BusINEss 


We must recognize that this im- 
personalism is a very logical conse- 
quence of large-scale industry as we 
know it today. Its very size tends to 
make relations between those en- 
gaged in it impersonal. So does the 
fact that capital is usually provided by 
shareholders who are quite out of 
touch with their employes. So does 
the rapid tempo and strain on man- 
agement which is characteristic of 
modern production. 

Furthermore, none but the small- 
est producers are in direct contact with 
the ‘final consumers of the finished 
product; the intervention of a, series 
of middlemen is a further factor mak- 
ing for the loss of personal relations 
in our economic system. Even collec- 
tive agreements between trade unions 
and employers’ associations, necessary 
and useful as they are, foster the same 
tendency to impersonalism, by merging 
the individual in an economic class. 

Another factor making for the 
same result is, paradoxically, the fact 
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that in these days a great deal of in- 
tellectual effort is being devoted to the 
understanding and analysis of social 
and economic life. All serious thinking 
requires the use of abstract generaliza- 
tions and classification, and this has 
its dangers when the subject thought 
about is human beings. 

We talk about “the workers,” 
“the employing class,” “the unem- 
ployed,” classifying persons according 
to a single characteristic; and we must 
be on our guard lest this make us for- 
get the reality of the persons we in- 
clude in these groups. Statistical meth- 
ods lead in the same direction, and it 
is noteworthy that, in the letter I have 
quoted, the management’s interest in 
statistics rather than in individuals is 
mentioned. Even the title of this paper 
refers to “industry and commerce,” 
which are abstract generalizations, fa- 
cilitating thought about many different 
firms and enterprises of great diversity 
in actual life. 

Closely connected with this last 
factor is the tendency in certain quar- 
ters to maintain that social and eco- 
nomic life is ruled by great impersonal 
forces, in the grip of which human be- 
ings are but puppets. I need not point 
out how illogical it is to assume that 
such forces would be working for hu- 
man welfare. It is sufficient to say that 
any such theory is in profound contra- 
diction with Christianity. 

In sum, then, it appears to me 
that the all-important task of Christ- 
ians is to insist that industry and com- 
merce must take into account in all 
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their operations and their organization 
the transcendent value of the human 
personality of each and all engaged in 
them: indeed, of all men whose lives 
are affected by the economic system, at 
home and abroad. 

Psychologically and morally, men, 
women and children must be treated 
as such, and not as mere units in the 
economic machine. It is not for Christ- 
ianity to give instructions about the 
technical side of industry and com- 
merce, beyond the rule that technical 
administration, industrial and com- 
mercial strategy and tactics, are but 
means by which Christ’s purpose for 
mankind is to be forwarded; and that 
therefore this, and this alone, is the ul- 
timate standard by which they are to 
be judged. 

In the concrete, it is not for 
Christianity to say what measures 
should be adopted to secure wage-jus- 
tice under our present economic sys- 
tem, or whether a one, two or three 
shift arrangement of hours is advis- 
able, or whether some particular in- 
dustry (e.g., the railways) should be 
nationalized or not, and so on. That is 
for those to decide who have full 
knowledge of all the relevant circum- 
stances. What we must insist on is 
that such decisions be guided by the 
Christian principles I have outlined. 

To say that Christianity has not 
the function of prescribing the tech- 
nique of industry and commerce is, 
of course, by no means to say that 
Christians have no concern with that 
subject. In fact the more Christian in 
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outlook our employers, managers, em- 
ployes, directors, trade union leaders 
and others engaged in industry, the 
greater is the likelihood that the tech- 
nical arrangements of our economic 
system will conform to Christian stand- 
ards. And just in proportion as it does 
so conform, shall we have the sort of 
system that will make for social and 
individual welfare. 

It has been truly said that democ- 
racy is living on its Christian capital. 
If that were not to be steadily renewed, 
if it became exhausted, I find it impos- 
sible to see that any standard for de- 
cent social life would be left to us. The 
great enemy of social peace and wel- 
fare is selfishness, and I am delighted 
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to have the support of Victor Gollancz 
(in his recent book Shall Our Chil- 
dren Live or Die?) when I affirm that 
if selfishness is to be controlled it is 
necessary for us all to cooperate in pre- 
serving and developing the Christian 
tradition. 

Here the schools and universities 
have a vital part to play. The children 
and young people of today are those 
who, in a few short years, will have 
the fate of our nation in their hands. 
What their moral characters will then 
be, whether they will be selfish or self- 
sacrificing, materialist or truly Christ- 
ian, depends in great measure on the 
way in which they are being trained 
today. 


1K 
Keep the FSA 


One of the brightest rays of hope for the colored farmer, 
has been the activity of the Farm Security Administration. In a 
countryside with which I am familiar, a simple, local application 
of the FSA program has brought about, in a couple of years, 
the beginnings of a rebirth of confidence in farming as a practical 
way of life, among a farming group who had become thoroughly 
discouraged and disorganized. Home gardens, poultry projects, 
modest livestock acquisitions—a few hogs here, a cow there— 
approaches to the control of their own finances through credit 
unions, domestic improvements of various descriptions to house, 
barn, kitchen, women’s enterprises and canning projects, all 
these began to blossom forth in a virtual wilderness. 

If the FSA goes by the board, it means simply that Negro 
agriculture, as such, will be deprived of the most effective means 
of encouragement for individual effort, thrift, foresight, that has 
heretofore been devised by any governmental agency. And with- 
out governmental encouragement the Negro farmer will not 
have that degree of self-reliance that his profession requires.— 
John LaFarge, S.]., in Tue InTerractat Review 
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Hail, Star of the Sea! 


Tuomas A. Fox C.S.P. 


Baccalaureate Address to Catholic Midshipmen, Corpus Christi Church, 
New York, N. Y., October 18, 1942 


Sc YEARS ago a popular song 
voiced the complaint of men who 
had joined the Navy to see the world 
and instead saw the sea. I could never 
understand why seeing the sea, and 
failing to see the world—especially 
such a seamy side of it as has been 
known to attract some mariners, should 
be matter for lamentation, however 
tuneful. I recall a line of poetry from 
the great Wordsworth, which deplores 
the fact that “the world is too much 
with us.” I cannot recall a line of 
either great poetry or great prose which 
complains that the sea is too much 
with us. Rather, the sea flows through 
all our literature, and has inspired not 
a few of its immortal moments. 

What is more to the purpose, the 
sea has a favored place in Christian 
thought and symbolism. In one of 
our greatest hymns—a salutation to 
the Mother of Christ—we sing: Ave, 
Maris Stella—Hail, Star of the Sea! 
The Church regards the sea as Mary’s 
element, as the special province of the 
Immaculate One; and it is quite fitting 
that the Church does so. 

For the sea is clean. The sea is 
open and spacious. The sea is bracing 
and salubrious to both the body and 
the soul of man. On its throbbing 
bosom the sun looks fervently; and in 
the silence of the night, under a canopy 


of stars, the sea remembers the flaming 
ardor of her lover, as it is reflected by 
the moon; remembers a love that is 
pure though ardent, a love that purifies 
withal. Just as the Holy Spirit “over- 
shadowed” Mary, and by the pure rays 
of His love alone, begot in her the 
living Saviour, so the sun overshadows 
the sea, and by his pure rays alone, 
fosters the teeming life within her 
depths. Most appropriately, therefore, 
do we associate the sea with our 
Blessed Lady. 

It is also plain from the Ave, 
Maris Stella that the Church regards 
this mortal life as a sea which we must 
traverse to the shores of eternal blessed- 
ness. For life indeed is like the sea. 
Life has its perils like the sea. Life 
has its depths and shallows like the 
sea. Life has its fair weather and foul, 
its calms and storms, its ebb and flow. 
Life can be overcast, and is no stranger 
to mist and fog. Life has its trade 
winds — its fervors and enthusiasms. 
Life has its shipwrecks, its derelicts, 
its lurking death. Life has its ship 
lanes—those paths which have been 
charted by human sanity and wisdom, 
and woe to him who deviates there- 
from. Life has its coral reefs—its in- 
sidious seductions, and many are they 
who have been wrecked thereon. Life 
—Christian life, at least—has its sun: 
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the shining wisdom of Christ’s Gospel, 
and the flaming ardor of His love for 
us. Life has its canopy of stars: the 
twinkling splendor of innumerable 
lives which have accorded heroically 
with the pattern set by Christ, the 
sparkling biographies of Christian holi- 
ness. Yes, life has its moon, if you 
will: Immaculate Mary, reflecting the 
brilliance of her Divine Son. 

And if life is a sea, we are all of 
us mariners. This is why Catholic 
education, like the Navy, sets such 
store by the science of navigation. 

Navigation? Why, that is no new 
study for you, being a Catholic! Have 
you not all along found the Church 
stressing it in her curriculum? 

Officers’ training? No novelty for 
you! Long ago when you were but a 
child, the Church began her efforts 
to develop in you an officer’s mentality, 
the quality of leadership, the ability 
to govern yourself and be truly captain 
of your own life-course. She has 
warned you insistently against that re- 
fractory crew you have aboard—those 
blind elemental impulses that are your 
passions — which bridle at restraint 
from your better judgment and the 
Law of God. She has continually ad- 
monished you that only by stern self- 
discipline and a certain austerity of 
life, may you hope to keep that sullen 
crew from overt mutiny; from seizing 
the bridge of your life, and making an 
everlasting wreck of you. 

Taking soundings and avoiding 
shallows? That will be nothing new 
for you. The Church has told you all 
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along that you cannot safely navigate 
this earthly span in the narrows and 
shallows of materialism; but only with 
a depth of spirituality; only with a 
philosophy that is as wide and deep as 
God; that acknowledges Him to be 
the supreme value, the highest good, 
the final goal of living. 

Shooting the sun? That will be 
old stuff to you. All along you have 
been trained to examine your con- 
science regularly, and take your moral 
bearings from the resplendent teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. 

Standing watch? You should be 
quite a hand at that by now. For a 
long time you have been taught to be 
watchful as well as prayerful; to descry 
your moral and spiritual enemies from 
a distance; so that being forewarned, 
you may be forearmed. 

DeGaussing a ship against mag- 
netic mines? Hardly a revelation for 
you. Haven’t you always been re- 
minded to deGauss your character by 
prayer and the Sacraments against the 
magnetic sophistries and enticements 
of the world, the flesh and the devil? 

Armor plate and gun power? 
Pretty repetitious stuff for you; taught 
as you have been to armor your soul 
heavily with a resolute will, a firm 
Christian character, and a fervent love 
of God; taught as you have been to 
fire a mighty broadside of refusal at 
the gathering force of evil suggestion. 

In substance, then, the naval sci- 
ence you are studying must have a 
familiar ring for you. Therefore you 
should be all the better navy man, and 
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all the finer officer, for being a Catho- 
lic; since for a long while now, you 
have been learning navigation and 
strategy as applied to moral pursuits; 
since long ago you entered an officers’ 
training school when first you came 
under the educational disciplines of 
the Church. 


Noblesse oblige, it is said; or as it 
is sometimes rendered: Be loyal to 
the royal in your self. Be loyal to the 
Faith of Christ which is in you, and 
to the fine, manly code of conduct He 
lived and preached. Be loyal to the 
Grace of Christ which was entrusted to 
you in Baptism. Be loyal to the service 
of Christ in which you were enrolled 
by Confirmation. Be loyal to the love 
of Christ which is lavished on you in 
Holy Communion. Be loyal to that 
avowal of regret for disloyalty to 
Christ, and to that pledge of amend- 
ment which you make in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. 


Be loyal to the nation, and to 
those humane ideas of justice and free- 
dom, of a fuller social and political 
life, which it was founded to foster 
and preserve. 


Be loyal to the sea, and its grand 
traditions. Emulate its admirable quali- 
ties in your inmost life of mind and 
heart. Let all your thoughts and senti- 
ments be as clean, as spacious, as salu- 
brious as the sea. 


Be loyal to Mary, Christ’s Mother, 
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the Star of the Sea. Keep singing in 
your heart, no bawdy sailor’s chanty, 
but the wholesome strains of Ave, 
Maris Stella. 

Some years ago I was rowing on 
the Hudson river in a boat that was 
loaded down with a score or so of my 
college associates. A terrific storm hit 
us as we were in mid-stream. Waves 
angrily milled around us, and the boat 
was well-nigh unmanageable. Know- 
ing that the utmost exertion alone 
could save us, that we must oppose 
violence with violence, we strained at 
the oars desperately, and rowed for 
dear life. All this while the boat ship- 
ped water at a frightful pace. Panic 
threatened the salutary discipline 
aboard, until one of the group started 
singing Ave, Maris Stella. Another, 
and then another, joined in, till finally 
all of us, despite our frantic exertions 
at the oars, found breath to call on 
Mary. Thick though the darkness was 
around us, the Star of the Sea shone 
through; and our faith kindled under 
its shining, and our hopes arose, as we 
thought of the Mother of Him who 
bade the raging waters be still. 

Should any of the manifold perils 
of the sea in wartime befall you, may 
such be your recourse. May the thought 
of Mary comfort you. May her mater- 
nal solicitude shield and succor you. 
For if the Mother of God be with you, 
what matters it after all, how much 
embattled deviltry be against you? 














The Pope and The War 


ELEANOR PACKARD 


Reprinted from the January, 1943, issue of THE AMERICAN MAGazINE, with 
the permission of the publishers, The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 


fe Pope is the most misunder- 
stood man in the world today. 
The position of the Pope and the Vati- 
can in regard to the present war has 
frequently been misconstrued not only 
by Americans but by the peoples of 
nearly all the belligerent nations. Yet 
the principle which guides Pius XII 
and his Catholic hierarchy is simple 
in the extreme: In their opinion it is 
the duty of the Church to concern it- 
self only with spiritual and ecclesias- 
tical matters and not to interfere with 
temporal and political affairs. 
Sometimes this line between the 
spiritual and the political is very fine, 
indeed, and full of niceties, but the 
record shows that this is the principle 
by which the learned Fathers of the 
Church test every possible action or 
pronouncement before they make it. 
As second in command of the 
Rome Bureau of the United Press, an 
American news agency, for nearly 
three years, it was part of my work to 
study and follow the present Pope’s 
war policy as it developed. I was still 
in Italy when Mussolini declared war 
on the United States, and I was in- 
terned five months as an enemy alien 
before I was permitted to return home, 
along with the members of the United 
States Embassy in Rome, aboard the 
diplomatic exchange ship, Drottning- 





holm. From the time Pius XII was 
elected Pope until I left Italy, I found 
that he never deviated from the prin- 
ciple that things of the spirit were his 
only legitimate concern. 

He constantly showed great cour- 
age and force of character in resisting 
the unrelenting pressure of the Axis 
dictators to throw the weight of his 
enormous influence on their side. But, 
while avoiding political snares, he has 
yet shown his determination not to 
cede one iota of his rights as head of 
the Church. This stand has made the 
job of being Pope one of the biggest 
and certainly the toughest held by any 
man in the world today. 

For the tiny Vatican state, whose 
territory covers only thirteen acres, has 
no tanks, planes, battleships, and guns 
to defend it. It must depend on moral 
force alone. 

The struggle of the totalitarian 
states to get control of the spiritual 
power of the Catholic Church and use 
it as a weapon to their own advantage 
began before World War II started. I 
had been working in Rome less than 
two weeks when Pius XI, who had 
been in delicate health for some time, 
died early in the morning of February 
10, 1939. 

Being a non-Catholic and never 
having worked in Rome before, I na- 
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ively supposed that the election of a 
new Pope by the Sacred College of 
Cardinals was a purely ecclesiastical 
matter, but I soon found how wrong 
I was. The election of the new Pope 
became part of the world-wide diplo- 
matic struggle between the democra- 
cies and the dictatorships, with the dic- 
tators—as usual—taking the offensive. 

Hitler wanted a Pope favorable 
to National Socialism; first, to remove 
internal opposition to his regime by 
German Catholics, and, second, to 
strengthen his hand in international 
affairs. During his 1938 visit to Rome 
he had been stung by the fact that 
Pius XI had left town and gone to his 
country estate at Castel Gandolfo, re- 
marking that he would not stay in 
Rome, “because a cross now waves 
there which is not the cross of Christ.” 

Hitler had no hope of dominating 
the election singlehanded, however, be- 
cause even if he were able to control 
the German Cardinals, there were only 
three of them out of a total of sixty- 
two. There is reason to believe that 
he therefore induced Mussolini to try 
to influence the Italian Cardinals, who 
dominated the election, to name some- 
one pro-totalitarian. 

While Cardinals from the more 
distant parts of the world were jour- 
neying to Rome to take part in the 
Conclave, the Italian Cardinals, who 
were already on the spot, were under 
constant bullying from the Fascist po- 
litical machine. I heard on all sides in 
Rome that the Duce was pulling every 
wire he had to swing the election. The 
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Conclave therefore opened in an at- 
mosphere of great tension. 

On that sunny day of March 2, 
1939, when the Conclave opened, I 
and several score other newspaper cor- 
respondents were in the huge Piazza 
San Pietro, with our eyes glued to the 
tiny chimney from which would issue 
the smoke of the burned ballots—black 
smoke when the balloting did not 
result in an election; white smoke 
when the Pope was chosen. A great 
crowd of the faithful restlessly roamed 
the great square in front of St. Peter’s 
Basilica in a state of suppressed ex- 
citement. 

Around noon there was a puff of 
black smoke. No election. 

The excitement of the crowd in- 
creased. Although there were a half- 
dozen “popables” who seemed to have 
the best chance of election, there was 
an old Roman saying that he who 
went into the Conclave a Pope came 
out a Cardinal—in other words, to use 
racing parlance, the “favorite” seldom 
won. Most of the crowd, too, had 
heard the rumor that Mussolini was 
trying to engineer the election and 
were hoping he wouldn’t succeed. 

Finally, in the late afternoon came 
another wisp of smoke, so faint its 
color could hardly be distinguished in 
the slanting rays of the setting sun. 
The crowd roared, “Sfumata bianca,” 
for which I was profoundly grateful, 
as the smoke puff had been so slight 
that I was scarcely sure whether it was 
white or not. 

Within fifteen minutes the num- 
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ber of the faithful in St. Peter’s Square 
had quadrupled, so that the place was 
jammed. When the Camerlingo finally 
appeared on the balcony of St. Peter’s 
and announced that Eugenio Cardinal 
Pacelli had been chosen Pope, the 
crowd roared with delight and cries of 
“Viva Pacelli!” mingled with shouts 
of “Viva il Papa!” Whether or not 
Mussolini was pleased, the Romans 
were: Cardinal Pacelli was a home- 
town boy and the first Roman to be 
elected Pope in several centuries. 

Then Pacelli, wearing a white 
silken robe and jeweled miter, came 
out on the balcony of St. Peter’s, and 
I saw him for the first time. Focusing 
my binoculars on him, I could see that 
he had a thin, ascetic, intellectual face 
with rather stern dark eyes. It was a 
militant face which gave one the im- 
pression its owner had achieved that 
patience with erring humanity which 
is acquired only as a result of a life- 
time of constant self-discipline. As tens 
of thousands knelt on the rough pave- 
ments to receive the Pope’s blessing, 
even a non-Catholic like myself could 
not help feeling awed at the tre- 
mendous responsibilities this man must 
shoulder as spiritual father to more 
than 330,000,000 followers during such 
troubled times. 

The politicians of both the Axis 
and democratic countries were in some 
doubt as to who had scored a success 
in the selection of the new Pontiff. 

Because Pacelli had shown tact 
and understanding during his many 
years as Papal Nuncio to Germany, the 
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Axis countries hoped he might favor 
their cause. On the other hand, during 
his ten years as Vatican Secretary of 
State, Pacelli had maintained the most 
cordial relations between the Vatican 
and the democracies. In reality, Car- 
dinal Pacelli, who mounted the throne 
of St. Peter under the name of Pius 
XII, was not only the ablest but also 
the most internationally-minded diplo- 
mat and statesman the Church could 
produce. Besides speaking eight lan- 
guages—Italian, English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Hungarian, Polish, and 
Latin—he had also traveled extensively 
throughout the world, including trips 
to the United States and South Amer- 
ica, as well as to most of the countries 
of Europe. Never before had there 
been a Pope with such a background 
of world affairs. 

In the eyes of the Church the 
Pope is spiritual father not merely to 
Catholics but to all humanity—Protes- 
tant and Pagan, Jew and Moham- 
medan—as well. According to this doc- 
trine, non-Catholics are children who 
have not seen the light, but they are 
his children, nevertheless. Although 
Pius XII had been born an Italian, 
Italy henceforth had no more claim on 
his love and consideration than did the 
most savage tribe of witch-doctor-wor- 
shiping blacks in central Africa. 

It was his doctrinal theory which 
governed the war’ policy of the new 
Pontiff. 

Hardly had the triple tiara of the 
Papacy been placed on his head, how- 
ever, before the Axis started bringing 
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pressure upon him to gain political 
advantage. Mussolini was the go-be- 
tween, and he undertook to exert this 
pressure not only for Fascist Italy but 
also for Nazi Germany and later even 
for Japan. 

Non-Catholic Americans and Brit- 
ons who thoughtlessly criticize the 
Vatican for not taking a political stand 
in the war should hear the Nazis and 
Fascists—as I have frequently heard 
them—bitterly complaining about the 
Pope’s unco-operativeness with them. 

A short time after the war started 
I had a personal experience of how 
even many Catholics misunderstood 
that, according to Vatican tradition, 
their enemies had just as much right 
to the Pope’s regard as they had them- 
selves. During one of his frequent pub- 
lic audiences Pius XII received a large 
number of Catholics from all parts of 
Europe. Fifty of them were German 
soldiers in uniform. An account of this 
audience was cabled all over the world. 
Within twenty-four hours there was a 
flood of angry response from all parts 
of the British Empire. Most angry 
were the Australian Catholics, who 
could not believe that their spiritual 
father, the Pope, would receive their 
hated enemies, the Germans. 

I had a strong hunch that Vatican 
directives would shortly be issued to 
the Australian clergy exhorting them 
to point out to their congregations that 
the Pope was above nationalistic ties 
and was always disposed to receive all 
people of all nations whenever he had 
the time to do so. 
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Actually, at that time, Italy being 
still at peace, Pius XII could and 
would have received Australian sol- 
diers in uniform had they come to 
Rome and asked for an audience. 

In a modern version of Jesus’ 
teaching, “Render unto Caesar that 
which is Caesar’s,” the Pope in a let- 
ter of instruction to the Catholic clergy 
early in the war, defined the Holy 
See’s attitude toward military service. 
It was the duty of the lay Catholics 
to fight for their country, he told them, 
and the fulfillment of this duty did 
not conflict with their religious duties 
toward the Church. At the same time 
he instructed the military chaplains 
that they should support their coun- 
tries in wartime and comfort the sol- 
diers on the battlefield. 

From the day of his election until 
the day almost six months later when 
the war started, the Pope strove des- 
perately to avert the conflict which he 
could see was in the making. In all, 
he made seven public appeals for the 
preservation of peace, of which the last 
was made on August 31, the day be- 
fore the war started, when he sent 
messages to the Polish and German 
governments beseeching them to avoid 
any incident. 

It was a great blow to the Pope 
when war broke out despite all his ef- 
forts. However, he immediately con- 
centrated on two objectives: on keep- 
ing the conduct of the war as humani- 
tarian as possible, and on preventing 
its spread beyond Germany, England, 
France, and Poland, which were im- 
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mediately involved. That he was frus- 
trated in both objectives was mainly 
the fault of the Nazis, and for these 
and other reasons the Pope has often 
sternly rebuked Nazi Germany. 

When the new Lithuanian minis- 
ter to the Holy See presented his cre- 
dentials to the Pope shortly after the 
war started, Pius XII seized the op- 
portunity to make plain before the 
world the position of the Vatican re- 
garding the war. In substance, he said 
that the Church would actively defend 
. Christian institutions but would hold 
aloof from the struggle for political 
power. 

In his speech was a reference to 
“the enemies of God,” directed toward 
the Nazis and also the Bolsheviks, who 
were at that time helping the Nazis to 
partition Poland. And here it is pos- 
sible to demonstrate how the Vatican’s 
separation of spiritual and political af- 
fairs works. The Pope has nothing 
against either the German or the Rus- 
sian people, but opposes the Nazi and 
Soviet governmental systems because 
they circumscribe the religious liberty 
of their citizens. It is a fine nuance, 
but one which must be understood to 
comprehend the Pope’s position in this 
war. Nazi neo-paganism and Commu- 
nistic atheism are both anathema to 
the Holy See. 

The spread of Nazi and Soviet 
power as a result of the partition of 
Poland was all the more bitter to the 
Pope because Poland had been a 
stronghold of Catholicism. About a 
month after the war started, I was 
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present when the Pope received the 
Polish colony who had come to him 
for consolation over the annihilation 
of their country. I was surprised to 
find him already much changed; his 
face was thinner and more lined. Re- 
gardless of his resolve not to interfere 
in political matters, he could not con- 
ceal his sorrow over the fate of Po 
land, and as he spoke the tears fre- 
quently coursed down his cheeks. 
There was much weeping in the au- 
dience also as he addressed it as his 
“children of Catholic Poland” and ex- 
pressed the hope that “despite the 
many reasons to fear the only too-well- 
known plans of the enemies of God, 
Catholic life should continue profound 
and truthful among you.” 

It was a terribly moving scene and 
I went away with the conviction that, 
much as he hated war, Pius XII would 
never welcome a peace that did not 
envisage the reconstitution of some 
kind of Poland. Later events reinforced 
this conviction. 

A couple of weeks later I went 
to the Vatican to get a copy of the first 
encyclical of Pius XII’s Pontificate. Be- 
cause of the difficulties of the Vatican’s 
position as a result of the war, there 
was considerable excitement in the 
Catholic world over what statements 
of policy the encyclical would contain. 

The little press bureau office main- 
tained by the Church for transacting 
its business with the newspaper world 
was crowded with correspondents 
from all the large and more than half 
the small countries of Europe, plus a 
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After some delay, six or eight 
black-cassocked priestly messengers 
trooped through the back door, carry- 
ing great bundles of encyclicals in a 
dozen languages. 

Though couched in verbose ec- 
clesiastical langauge, there could be no 
doubt that the encyclical contained a 
sweeping denunciation of the “total 
state,” and since no specific countries 
were named, it was to be presumed 
that Catholic Italy was included in the 
denunciation, as well as non-Catholic 
Germany. Racialism and treaty-break- 
ing were also condemned (this was ob- 
viously directed against Germany), al- 
though the Pope added that it should 
be possible to modify treaties when 
they become outmoded. 

The encyclical made clear that 
the European dictators could expect 
no support from the Vatican either in 
their suppression of their own peoples 
or in their war of conquest. During 
the ensuing months, relations between 
the Holy See and the German govern- 
ment grew more and more strained. 

Nevertheless, Hitler, before invad- 
ing Norway, endeavored to get Pius 
XII’s support for a bid for peace. He 
sent Ribbentrop to see the Pope. The 
Vatican accorded the Nazi envoy a 
cold reception. Standing in the Cortile 
di San Damaso, I saw the official Vati- 
can “greeter,” Monsignor Aborio Nella, 
tefuse to be photographed with Ribben- 
trop although it was Vatican custom 
for him to have his picture taken with 
all distinguished Vatican visitors. Rib- 
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sprinkling of American correspondents. 








bentrop passed this off with a shrug. 
Although the Vatican never made any 
oficial pronouncement concerning Rib- 
bentrop’s private audience with the 
Pope, the news leaked out that Hitler’s 
peace plan envisaged restoration of 
only a small part of the original inde- 
pendent Poland, and that Pius XII re- 
fused to lend his support to such an 
unjust peace. 

Later, when the Nazis invaded 
Belgium and Holland, Pius XII 
showed his disapproval of this exten- 
sion of Nazi neopaganism by messages 
to King Leopold and Queen Wilhelm- 
ina in which he expressed the hope 
that liberty and independence would 
be re-established in their countries. 

Meanwhile, if relations with Ger- 
many and the Vatican were rapidly 
worsening, relations between the Fas- 
cist government and the Vatican were 
also far from good. Day after day, 
Fascist newspaper editors were being 
embarrassed by the objective reporting 
of world news in Osservatore Romano. 
The distortions and suppressions of 
news in the Fascist press were being 
exposed by the Osservatore, and the 
Duce’s propaganda plans were conse- 
quently being upset. The circulation 
figure of the Osservatore leaped to a 
new high almost daily, as the people 
of Italy tried to learn the truth about 
what was going on. 

When the Duce’s protests to the 
Vatican over this did not result in any 
change of editorial policy, the Duce 
turned to more direct action. Suddenly 
reports that buyers of the Osservatore 
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were being beaten up on the streets 
by gangs of young Fascist thugs 
reached our office, so I and a U. P. 
colleague made a round of the news- 
stands in the center of town to see if 
we could see anything. The Vatican 
newspaper was nowhere on display, 
which was unusual. Finally, at one 
newsstand where I was known and 
where there seemed to be only two or 
three commonplace loiterers, un- 
equipped with blackjacks, I decided to 
risk asking for an Osservatore myself. 
Fortunately, I made my request in a 
low voice. 

The newsvendor answered me 
loudly: “No, the Mario Aureliao (a 
comic sheet) will not be in until to- 
morrow. Will you take the I] Tra- 
vasso?” 

As I paid for the Travasso he 
muttered, “I have the Osservatore un- 
der the counter. Come back when 
these scum have gone.” 

The very next day, while walking 
through the Piazza Trevi, I saw a dig- 
nified, middle-aged Italian who was 
carrying the Osservatore Romano 
seized by a gang of young Fascists 
and hurled into the Trevi fountain, 
where obscene epithets were shouted 
after him. Sometimes, instead of beat- 
ing up the buyers of the newspapers, 
the Fascist vigilantes beat up the news- 
dealers and made street bonfires of 
their copies of the Osservatore. 

The situation soon became so 
critical that the Pope, not to subject 
faithful Catholics to further abuse, re- 
luctantly consented to change the char- 
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acter of the Osservatore. So what had 
been one of the best newspapers in 
Europe was transformed into a purely 
religious sheet containing no political 
or war news. 

The antagonism of the Duce to- 
ward the Pope increased tenfold after 
Italy entered the war. Pius XII had 
used all his influence to keep Italy 
nonbelligerent, but the Duce was stub- 
bornly determined to jump into what 
he thought would prove a short war 
yielding a rich profit. The Duce there- 
fore chose to consider the Vatican a 
center of opposition to his policies— 
Vatican citizens were treated as enemy 
aliens and many of them were shad- 
owed day and night by agents of the 
OVRA (Fascist Secret Police). Italian 
citizens who had business relations 
with the Vatican were lengthily ques- 
tioned by the police; it was even whis- 
pered that the hitherto sacrosanct Vati- 
can mail was being opened by Italian 
censors. 

Although it would have been a 
simple matter for the Holy See to im- 
port as much food as it needed—since 
the British were willing to allow Vati- 
can supplies to pass through their 
blockade—Mussolini insisted the Vati- 
can follow Italian rationing laws. Since 
the Pope considered this a small and 
rather “worldly” matter, he acceded to 
the request without argument; but, 
actually, had he ‘refused, the Duce 
could have prevented the transit across 
Italian territory of all Vatican goods. 

The Pope’s only defense against 
such Fascist coercion is in the fact that 
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even Mussolini does not dare flout 
Catholic opinion inside and outside 
Italy too openly. 

Probably the most courageous 
stand the Pope made against the com- 
bined and unrelenting pressure of 
Rome and Berlin was when he refused 
the Axis request that he label their 
war on the Soviets a “holy crusade 
against atheism.” The Nazi-Fascist re- 
quest was made in connection with a 
world-wide radio broadcast scheduled 
for July 29, 1941, on which the Pope 
was to speak. Mussolini and Hitler 
were most anxious that the Pope might 
make some statement which might be 
construed as favorable to the German 
invasion of Russia. It was all the more 
difficult for the Pope to refuse because, 
from the Vatican viewpoint, a con- 
demnation of Russia could have been 
based on purely religious grounds. 

Yet Pius XII did refuse. He con- 
fined his broadcast to speaking on the 
“Ways of Providence,” thereby making 
it plain both to the Axis and the rest 
of the world that he was not going to 
permit his spiritual leadership to be 
used to aid anyone’s temporal ambi- 
tions. 

The Vatican’s attitude toward So- 
viet Russia has been consistently the 
same ever since the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, regardless of who was Pope. It 
has been one of making every effort 
to induce the Soviet government to al- 
low the people of Russia freedom of 
religious worship. And when the Vati- 
can opposed the extension of Russia’s 
frontiers to include part of Poland, 
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part of Finland, part of Rumania, and 
the three Baltic states of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, it was not a po 
litical maneuver against the Russian 
people but a religious stand aimed at 
preventing possible extinction of reli- 
gious institutions in these countries by 
the Soviet government. 

In support of its campaign of 
“converting” the Soviets to the prac- 
tice of religion—whether Catholic or 
otherwise—the Vatican for the past 
fifteen years has been quietly training 
priests to do missionary work in Rus- 
sia. On an obscure side street in Rome 
there was a seminary where priests 
could study for this work. Besides 
learning to speak Russian, Ukrainian, 
and other languages used in the So- 
viet republics, they received special in- 
struction in how to combat any hereti- 
cal ideas that may have been absorbed 
by the Russian people in the past 
twenty-five years. 

I learned while still in Rome that 
a number of priests had already gone 
into those parts of Russia that had 
been occupied by the German army, 
and were endeavoring to spread the 
Catholic religion. One Vatican author- 
ity told me that the Holy See did not 
regard this as taking any political 
stand, but simply as a part of its fun- 
damental policy of sending Catholic 
missionaries wherever they were per- 
mitted to go, regardless of circum- 
stances. The Germans were willing to 
allow the priests to carry out their 
missionary work because they believed 
there were many Russians and Ukrain- 
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ians who secretly yearned for religion, 
and that therefore if the German army 
was followed by priests, it would help 
to reconcile the Russians to German 
occupation. 

But if our Russian ally does not 
enjoy the wholehearted approbation of 
the Vatican it would not be stretching 
the truth to say that the whole atti- 
tude and policy of the Pope implies 
approval of Allied war aims as a 
whole, while he has just as plainly 
shown his censure of Axis war aims. 

I am probably one of the few non- 
Catholics in the world who have read 
through all the Pope’s important pub- 
lic speeches and writings—and many 
of the unimportant ones—from the 
time Pius XII was elected until the 
end of 1941, when I was arrested as 
an enemy alien because Italy had de- 
clared war, a period of nearly three 
years. Obviously, among those hun- 
dreds of thousands of words there is 
no single quotation I can pick out of 
the text and say, “Here. This shows 
the Pope is on our side.” It would be 
utterly contrary both to Vatican tra- 
dition and the Pope’s announced war 
policy to make such a blunt statement 
regarding temporal affairs. 

Nevertheless, there is a tone and 
trend through all these writings which 
plainly shows his preference for dem- 
ocratic ideals and his wish that they 
should prevail. On the other hand, he 
frequently condemns _ totalitarianism 
not only for its interference with re- 
ligious freedom, but for its complete 
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subordination of the individual and 
the family to the state. 

The Pope’s antipathy to Axis 
ideals is most clearly demonstrated in 
the speeches wherein he outlines the 
principles he thinks should be fol- 
lowed in drawing up what he calls “a 
just and honorable peace.” They are 
principles which he well knows would 
never be followed by the Axis coun- 
tries in dealing with vanquished na- 
tions. 

On the contrary, Pius XII’s “peace 
principles” fit in very well with those 
set down in the Atlantic Charter, 
wherein Roosevelt and Churchill out- 
lined Anglo-American war aims. In- 
deed, the only difference between the 
Pope’s peace plans and ours is that the 
Pope has expanded his with far greater 
detail. He foresees, for example, the 
necessity not only of providing secur- 
ity for small nations, but also for small 
ethnic minorities which form a part of 
larger states. He also advocates an eco- 
nomic system whereby nations with- 
out necessary raw materials shall have 
access to them because he believes most 
wars spring from economic causes. 

The time and thought the Pope is 
devoting to his peace plan have caused 
many Vatican experts to believe that 
the Pope wishes to be represented at 
the Peace Conference when the war 
is over. In that case, Pius XII’s main 
concern would doubtless be to keep 


any causes of new wars from being Ff 


incorporated in the peace treaties. One 


of the points he has already empha- f 


sized is that the next peace should be 
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founded on “Christian principles.” He 
believes the Church should work ac- 
tively to eliminate the causes of war 
in so far as it can do so without be- 
coming involved in political disputes. 

Whether the allied governments 
would consent to having a Vatican 
representative at the conference table 
is another matter. The Vatican at pres- 
ent has friendly relations with all the 
allied governments except Russia. The 
United States, which for nearly a hun- 
dred years had declined to maintain 
diplomatic relations with the Pope, has 
now compromised by sending Myron 
Taylor as a personal representative of 
President Roosevelt. The Holy See 
hopes that Mr. Taylor’s appointment 
will eventually lead to the resumption 
of regular diplomatic relations between 
America and the Vatican. 

The importance which the Roose- 
vet administration attaches to the 
Pope’s influence is shown by the fact 
that Myron Taylor recently made the 
long trip from the United States to 
the Vatican through Italian enemy ter- 
tory, solely to confer with Pius XII. 
The present Pope is such a strong 
character and able statesman that the 
Holy See is a force to be reckoned 
with in a world torn by war. 

The Vatican’s relations with Ger- 
many have not improved as the war 
has progressed. Besides the Pope’s per- 
onal utterances, the Holy See has 
thown its disapproval of the Nazis on 
everal other occasions. One was the 
publication under Vatican auspices in 
hnuary, 1940, of a report on Ger- 
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man maltreatment of Polish laymen 
and clergy drawn up by the Primate 
of Poland, Auguste Cardinal Hlond. 
Another was a condemnation of the 
Nazi government’s “mercy killings” of 
weak and subnormal persons, issued 
by the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office, a Vatican institution 
aimed at protecting faith and morals. 

A third occasion was when the 
German Bishops themselves, in their 
annual meeting at Fulda in July, 1941, 
framed a pastoral letter of protest 
against the Nazi government’s treat- 
ment of the Church. The letter was 
subsequently read from the pulpits of 
nearly every Catholic church in Ger- 
many. Besides listing a number of 
persecutions the Church has suffered 
at the hands of the Nazi government, 
the letter exhorted German Catholics 
to stand fast in their faith at a time 
“when the existence or nonexistence of 
Christianity in Germany is at stake.” 

The Church has undergone no 
such systematic repression in Italy as 
in Germany. Even the most violent 
Fascists are at least ostensibly Catho- 
lics. The Italian parish priest and the 
Fascist secret police agent may theoret- 
ically be on the opposite sides of the 
fence, but in actual practice they are 
still personal friends and go to each 
other’s houses for dinner. The Pope 
recognizes the devotion of the great 
mass of Italians for the Church, and 
often expresses his affection for his 
Italian followers by referring publicly 
to “our beloved Italy.” 

Despite constant Nazi opposition, 
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however, the Church has gone ahead 
with its humanitarian work as well as 
it can, both in Germany and in Ger- 
man-occupied countries. Vatican prel- 
ates believe they have done a good 
deal to mitigate the sufferings in oc- 
cupied countries, and also think the 
Pope’s intervention has several times 
saved French hostages from being 
shot. Since the outbreak of the Italo- 
American war put an end to my la- 
bors in Rome, the Pope appears to 
have also used his influence to ameli- 
orate the persecutions of the Jews both 
by the Nazis and by the French Vichy 
government. 


The war has greatly increased the 
humanitarian work of the Church. Be- 
sides looking after the spiritual and 
physical comfort of war prisoners, the 
Vatican reports the fact that they are 
alive and safe back to their families by 
broadcasting lists of identified prison- 
ers over the Vatican radio. It also 
maintains an international post office 
through which relatives on opposite 
sides of the war can write to each 
other. Such letters are, of course, sub- 
ject to censorship. 


The last time I saw Pius XII was 
a little over a year ago, when the war 
was already more than two years old. 
He was driving in his car to the Ba- 
silica of St. John Lateran and was be- 
ing eagerly cheered by the Romans 
who lined the streets as he passed by. 
The sorrows the war had brought him 
had obviously taken great toll of him. 
His face was much more deeply lined 
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and his eyes saddened, though his 
mouth retained its militant firmness. | 

One thing that has caused confu- 
sion in America is why the Pope 
should send such messages as the one 
congratulating Hitler on his escape 
from the bomb in the Munich beer 
hall and to the Emperor of Japan on 
the occasion of the celebration of the 
2,600th anniversary of the founding of 
the Japanese Empire. That is because 
the Pope, besides being head of the 
Church, is also the temporal ruler of 
a state—the smallest state in the world 
—but still a state that has the position 
of a neutral country in the present 
conflict. As ruler of this state he must 
observe the same protocol as kings and 
presidents. 











Establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Vatican and Japan 
which Pius XII agreed to on March 
28, 1942, also did not mean that the 
Pope in any way approved of Jap- 
anese political or military policy. It 
was a necessary step to permit the Vat- 
ican to keep contact with the 18,000, 
000 Catholics in Japanese-occupied ter- 
ritory. In the occupied portions of the 
Philippines alone there are 11,000,000 
Catholics, and the only way for these 
people to enjoy such services as the 
Vatican may be able to give them is 
for the Holy See to have a Papal Nun- 
cio to the Japanese government. 

He prays that the hearts of the 
peoples of the warring countries may 
be purged of bitterness and hatred, so 
that peace may return to the world. 
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Rubber Shortage and 
Contraception 
O- or the major problems of 
economic warfare which has 


arisen during the last half-year is the 
shortage of the rubber supplies avail- 
able to the United Nations, as a result 
of the overrunning of Malaya and the 
East Indies by the Japanese. 

A “scrap rubber” drive is now 
in progress in Victoria, and citizens are 
being exhorted to hand over every 
superfluous ounce of this precious 
commodity to the Government for 
war purposes. At the same time, here, 
as well as in America and Russia, 
experiments are being made in the 
production of rubber substitutes to 
provide for the vital needs of trans- 
port and the services. 

Yet, despite this serious crisis, no 
attempt has yet been made to interfere 
with the supplies of rubber available 
for the production of certain types of 
contraceptive which are, unhappily, 
in common use among all classes. 

Despite the imposition of a heavy 
sles tax on this “luxury product,” the 
indications are that purchases are 
greater than ever. The annual figure 
of these goods manufactured in Aus- 
tralia was recently given in the press 
as 12,000,000, involving the use of 
scores of tons of rubber. 

In addition to the immediate 
physical consequences of the contracep- 
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tive traffic, in depriving Australia of 
the services of uncounted myriads of 
children who have not been born, we 
have to consider its effect on the per- 
sonal life of individuals—more espe- 
cially the young. 

Fear of social shame is not a high 
motive for virtuous conduct, any more 
than fear of hell—yet both are capable 
of adding great weight to the force of 
human resistance in hours of fleshly 
temptation. There must be many to 
whom the path towards sexual de- 
moralization has been smoothed by 
the certainty of avoiding penalties 
which contraceptive methods afford. 
Their open sale in shops, and the 
widespread propaganda explaining 
their use, provide an added incentive 
to illict indulgence to a youth already 
“emancipated” by secularist education 
from the spiritual and moral disci- 
plines of the Christian past. 

In the knowledge that immunity 
can be easily purchased for cash, they 
form habits of irresponsible sexuality 
which exhaust vitality fruitlessly and 
degrade and brutalize the character; 
the whole outlook upon sexual rela- 
tionships is conceived in terms of 
mere appetite and pleasure without 
the least regard to their significance 
as regards the community, or the per- 
sonalities of those immediately con- 
cerned. 

Marriage becomes an_ institution 
legalizing these relationships, so that 
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ians who secretly yearned for religion, 
and that therefore if the German army 
was followed by priests, it would help 
to reconcile the Russians to German 
occupation. 

But if our ‘Russian ally does not 
enjoy the wholehearted approbation of 
the Vatican it would not be stretching 
the truth to say that the whole atti- 
tude and policy of the Pope implies 
approval of Allied war aims as a 
whole, while he has just as plainly 
shown his censure of Axis war aims. 

I am probably one of the few non- 
Catholics in the world who have read 
through all the Pope’s important pub- 
lic speeches and writings—and many 
of the unimportant ones—from the 
time Pius XII was elected until the 
end of 1941, when I was arrested as 
an enemy alien because Italy had de- 
clared war, a period of nearly three 
years. Obviously, among those hun- 
dreds of thousands of words there is 
no single quotation I can pick out of 
the text and say, “Here. This shows 
the Pope is on our side.” It would be 
utterly contrary both to Vatican tra- 
dition and the Pope’s announced war 
policy to make such a blunt statement 
regarding temporal affairs. 

Nevertheless, there is a tone and 
trend through all these writings which 
plainly shows his preference for dem- 
ocratic ideals and his wish that they 


should prevail. On the other hand, he 


frequently condemns _ totalitarianism 
not only for its interference with re- 
ligious freedom, but for its complete 
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subordination of the individual and 
the family to the state. 

The Pope’s antipathy to Axis 
ideals is most clearly demonstrated in 
the speeches wherein he outlines the 
principles he thinks should be fol- 
lowed in drawing up what he calls “a 
just and honorable peace.” They are 
principles which he well knows would 
never be followed by the Axis coun- 
tries in dealing with vanquished na- 
tions. 

On the contrary, Pius XII’s “peace 
principles” fit in very well with those 
set down in the Atlantic Charter, 
wherein Roosevelt aad Churchill out- 
lingd Anglo-American war aims. In- 
deed, the only difference between the 
Pope’s peace plans and ours is that the 
Pope has expanded his with far greater 
detail. He foresees, for example, the 
necessity not only of providing secur- 
ity for small nations, but also for small 
ethnic minorities which form a part of 
larger states. He also advocates an eco- 
nomic system whereby nations with- 
out necessary raw materials shall have 
access to them because he believes most 
wars spring from economic causes. 

The time and thought the Pope is 
devoting to his peace plan have caused 
many Vatican experts to believe that 
the Pope wishes to be represented at 
the Peace Conference when the war 
is over. In that case, Pius XII’s main 
concern would doubtless be to keep 
any causes of new wars from being 
incorporated in the peace treaties. One 
of the points he has already empha- 
sized is that the next peace should be 
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founded on “Christian principles.” He 
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man maltreatment of Polish laymen 


believes the Church should work ac~-..and clergy drawn up by the Primate 


tively to eliminate the causes of war 
in so far as it can do so without be- 
coming involved in political disputes. 

Whether the allied governments 
would consent to having a Vatican 
representative at the conference table 
is another matter. The Vatican at pres- 
ent has friendly relations with all the 
allied governments except Russia. The 
United States, which for nearly a hun- 
dred years had declined to maintain 
diplomatic relations with the Pope, has 
now compromised by sending Myron 
Taylor as a personal representative of 
President Roosevelt. The Holy See 
hopes that Mr. Taylor’s appointment 
will eventually lead to the resumption 
of regular diplomatic relations between 
America and the Vatican. 

The importance which the Roose- 
velt administration attaches to the 
Pope’s influence is shown by the fact 
that Myron Taylor recently made the 
long trip from the United States to 
the Vatican through Italian enemy ter- 
ritory, solely to confer with Pius XII. 
The present Pope is such a strong 
character and able statesman that the 
Holy See is a force to be reckoned 
with in a world torn by war. 

The Vatican’s relations with Ger- 
many have not improved as the war 
has progressed. Besides the Pope’s per- 
sonal utterances, the Holy See has 
shown its disapproval of the Nazis on 
several other occasions. One was the 
publication under Vatican auspices in 
January, 1940, of a report on Ger- 


of Poland, Auguste Cardinal Hlond. 
Another was a condemnation of the 
Nazi government's “mercy killings” of 
weak and subnormal persons, issued 
by the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office, a Vatican institution 
aimed at protecting faith and morals. 

A third occasion was when the 
German Bishops themselves, in their 
annual meeting at Fulda in July, 1941, 
framed a pastoral letter of protest 
against the Nazi government’s treat- 
ment of the Church. The letter was 
subsequently read from the pulpits of 
nearly every Catholic church in Ger- 
many. Besides listing a number of 
persecutions the Church has suffered 
at the hands of the Nazi government, 
the letter exhorted German Catholics 
to stand fast in their faith at a time 
“when the existence or nonexistence of 
Christianity in Germany is at stake.” 

The Church has undergone no 
such systematic repression in Italy as 
in Germany. Even the most violent 
Fascists are at least ostensibly Catho- 
lics. The Italian parish priest and the 
Fascist secret police agent may theoret- 
ically be on the opposite sides of the 
fence, but in actual practice they are 
still personal friends and go to each 
other’s houses for dinner. The Pope 
recognizes the devotion of the great 
mass of Italians for the Church, and 
often expresses his affection for his 
Italian followers by referring publicly 
to “our beloved Italy.” 

Despite constant Nazi opposition, 
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however, the Church has gone ahead 
with its humanitarian work as well as 
it can, both in Germany and in Ger- 
man-occupied countries. Vatican prel- 
ates believe they have done a good 
deal to mitigate the sufferings in oc- 
cupied countries, and also think the 
Pope’s intervention has several times 
saved French hostages from being 
shot. Since the outbreak of the Italo- 
American war put an end to my la- 
bors in Rome, the Pope appears to 
have also used his influence to ameli- 
orate the persecutions of the Jews both 
by the Nazis and by the French Vichy 
government. 


The war has greatly increased the 
humanitarian work of the Church. Be- 
sides looking after the spiritual and 
physical comfort of war prisoners, the 
Vatican reports the fact that they are 
alive and safe back to their families by 
broadcasting lists of identified prison- 
ers over the Vatican radio. It also 
maintains an international post office 
through which relatives on opposite 
sides of the war can write to each 
other. Such letters are, of course, sub- 
ject to censorship. 


The last time I saw Pius XII was 
a little over a year ago, when the war 
was already more than two years old. 
He was driving in his car to the Ba- 
silica of St. John Lateran and was be- 
ing eagerly cheered by the Romans 
who lined the streets as he passed by. 
The sorrows the war had brought him 
had obviously taken great toll of him. 
His face was much more deeply lined 
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and his eyes saddened, though his 
mouth retained its militant firmness. 

One thing that has caused confu- 
sion in America is why the Pope 
should send such messages as the one 
congratulating Hitler on his escape 
from the bomb in the Munich beer 
hall and to the Emperor of Japan on 
the occasion of the celebration of the 
2,600th anniversary of the founding of 
the Japanese Empire. That is because 
the Pope, besides being head of the 
Church, is also the temporal ruler of 
a state—the smallest state in the world 
—but still a state that has the position 
of a neutral country in the present 
conflict. As ruler of this state he must 
observe the same protocol as kings and 
presidents. 


Establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Vatican and Japan 
which Pius XII agreed to on March 
28, 1942, also did not mean that the 
Pope in any way approved of Jap- 
anese political or military policy. It 
was a necessary step to permit the Vat- 
ican to keep contact with the 18,000,- 
000 Catholics in Japanese-occupied ter- 
ritory. In the occupied portions of the 
Philippines alone there are 11,000,000 
Catholics, and the only way for these 
people to enjoy such services as the 
Vatican may be able to give them is 
for the Holy See to have a Papal Nun- 
cio to the Japanese government. 

He prays that the hearts of the 
peoples of the warring countries may 
be purged of bitterness and hatred, so 
that peace may return to the world. 
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Rubber Shortage and 


Contraception 
tr or the major problems of 
economic warfare which has 


arisen during the last half-year is the 
shortage of the rubber supplies avail- 
able to the United Nations, as a result 
of the overrunning of Malaya and the 
East Indies by the Japanese. 

A “scrap rubber” drive is now 
in progress in Victoria, and citizens are 
being exhorted to hand over every 
superfluous ounce of this precious 
commodity to the Government for 
war purposes. At the same time, here, 
as well as in America and Russia, 
experiments are being made in the 
production of rubber substitutes to 
provide for the vital needs of trans- 
port and the services. 

Yet, despite this serious crisis, no 
attempt has yet been made to interfere 
with the supplies of rubber available 
for the production of certain types of 
contraceptive which are, unhappily, 
in common use among all classes. 

Despite the imposition of a heavy 
sales tax on this “luxury product,” the 
indications are that purchases are 
greater than ever. The annual figure 
of these goods manufactured in Aus- 
tralia was recently given in the press 
as 12,000,000, involving the use of 
scores of tons of rubber. 

In addition to the immediate 
physical consequences of the contracep- 
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tive traffic, in depriving Australia of 
the services of uncounted myriads of 
children who have not been born, we 
have to consider its effect on the per- 
sonal life of individuals—more espe- 
cially the young. 

Fear of social shame is not a high 
motive for virtuous conduct, any more 
than fear of hell—yet both are capable 
of adding great weight to the force of 
human resistance in hours of fleshly 
temptation. There must be many to 
whom the path towards sexual de- 
moralization has been smoothed by 
the certainty of avoiding penalties 
which contraceptive methods afford. 
Their open sale in shops, and the 
widespread propaganda _ explaining 
their use, provide an added incentive 
to illict indulgence to a youth already 
“emancipated” by secularist education 
from the spiritual and moral disci- 
plines of the Christian past. 

In the knowledge that immunity 
can be easily purchased for cash, they 
form habits of irresponsible sexuality 
which exhaust vitality fruitlessly and 
degrade and brutalize the character; 
the whole outlook upon sexual rela- 
tionships is conceived in terms of 
mere appetite and pleasure without 
the least regard to their significance 
as regards the community, or the per- 
sonalities of those immediately con- 
cerned. 

Marriage becomes an institution 
legalizing these relationships, so that 
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the “fun” involved is no longer an 
impropriety; the notion that it should 
be the beginning of a fresh set of 
relationships—those of the family—is 
remote from the thought of too many 
of the youth of today—Tue Apvocarte, 
Melbourne, Australia 


Catholic Pacifists? 


W: ALL TALK a lot nowadays about 
“the future of education,” but 
I suppose we ought always to add: 
“if any.” Where are the teachers of 
Norway at the present moment? How 
many schools are functioning in Po- 
land and Jugoslavia? What would be 
taught all over the East if the Japanese 
conquered and held Asia? 

Such thoughts came to mind 
when, in the July-August U.S.A. 
Catholic Worker (which incidentally 
has several beautiful new little pic- 
tures by Ade Bethune), we read these 
words over the signature of a priest: 


It seems to me that any Catholic, 
or group of Catholics, are perfectly 
within their rights in taking a 
pacifistic stand in regard to wag- 
ing war. The civil law itself 
recognizes this, and there is noth- 
ing in our moral theology or ethi- 
cal principles against it. 


Here is a definite statement by a 
priest, and it seems to us that in all 
charity it ought not to pass unchal- 
lenged. The civil law in U.S.A. (un- 
less it is startingly different from the 
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civil law in this country) does not 
tell citizens that they are free to choose 
whether to join the forces or not; on 
the contrary, it calls on them to obey 
the draft law as a matter of duty, and 
to “conscientious objectors” it says: “I 
cannot understand your refusal, but I 
think more harm than good would be 
done by trying to force you, so you 
will not be persecuted if you will work 
for the nation in some peaceful way.” 

This legal concession cannot by 
any logic be extended to mean that 
everybody has a moral right to register 
as a conscientious objector. The moral 
right and wrong of the matter is left 
exactly where it was before, and it 
seems to us quite mistaken to say 
“there is nothing in our moral theology 
or ethical principles” against the so- 
called Christian pacifist attitude. 

For Catholics (if they feel they 
must decide the matter of principle 
personally regardless of the ruling of 
their Church authorities) the prevail- 
ing consideration should be the Fourth 
Commandment. Has the nation itself, 
its existence and its government and 
its law, any sanction in the Will of 
God, or is some anarchist theory of 
society more pleasing to Him? 

If the former is true, then there 
is no locus standi for the Catholic 
pacifist during a just war; for nothing 
could disintegrate the national exist- 
ence more surely than everybody pleas- 
ing his own sweet conscience how he 
should act at every moment of life and 
death for the nation—The Sower, 
Birmingham, England 
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Negroes in the Church 


NY FAIR-MINDED citizen must re- 
A cognize the Negro’s claims to 
just and fair treatment. But the Catho- 
lic must go further than that. He 
must not only accept the Negro as a 
brother in Christ, but must act as that 
belief demands. He must look upon 
the Negro, not as a problem but as 
an opportunity. 

This is primarily a spiritual op- 
portunity—the opportunity to win to 
the Church millions of Negros who 
profess no church affiliations of any 
kind. 

Certain factors made widespread 
conversions among Negros difficult if 
not impossible in what should have 
been a golden period for the Church 
in America, the years immediately 
following Emancipation. There may 
be extenuating circumstances in some 
parts even today; but nothing short of 
indifference and neglect on the part of 
most Catholics can explain why so 
pitifully few Negroes are being drawn 
into the Church at this time. 

The work of our mission priests 
and nuns has been an epic of self- 
sacrifice and zeal, but circumscribed 
by lack of encouragement from Catho- 
lics generally. The apathy of lay 
Catholics is one of the obstacles that 
keep the missionaries from reaping a 
richer harvest of human souls among 
a race as distinguished for its spiritual 
yearnings as it is for its high cultural 
achievements. 

There is hostility and prejudice 
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among many Negroes today toward the 
Catholic Church. This reaction stems 
largely from the failure of Catholics 
in the past to uphold Negro political, 
social and economic rights. We believe 
that Catholics generally are gradually 
adopting a more favorable and reason- 
able attitude toward their Negro fel- 
lows. And in that thought we take 
comfort. For the opportunity to win 
the Negro to the Church must follow 
the winning of his friendship and 
trust. The better Catholics we are, the 
more Negro Catholics we shall count 
amongst us.—TuHe INTERRACIAL Re- 
view, New York 


The Habit of Kindness 


HY wouND, when you can heal 
by a different application of the 
same number of words? Shall we 
meditate on this question until this 
time next year? If we do, by that 
time kindness will indeed have be- 
come a habit, and the Queen of Vir- 
tues will have been enthroned in our 
hearts. For if we are truly kind, we 
will become spiritually charitable. We 
will not only speak kindly, but we will 
think and feel mercifully and accus- 
tom ourselves to act in the spirit of 
love of neighbor for love of God. 
The spirit of godliness in human 
nature marks the soul with grandeur. 
It is not a grandeur emanating from 
social position, from wealth or even 
from great talent. This grandeur as 
often stamps the humble as the power- 
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ful. One would not wish to compare. 
For the mighty may be both humble 
and magnificent. And the poor may 
be very proud and unworthy. Or, the 
reverse in each case. 

It is then a state of the heart and 
the condition of the soul that pro- 
duces or eliminates grandeur. In a 
nutshell, it is the cooperation of the 
soul with the Divine Grace or its lack 
of goodwill that makes or unmakes 
beauty of spirit. 

Another aid to charity is found in 
the method of Saint Teresa of Avila, 
who wrote: “I always had the thought 
present with me, that I was never to 
wish nor to say anything of any 
creatures that I would not have them 
say of me. Hence it was generally 
understood that, where I chanced to 
be, all absent persons were safe.” 

How safe are the absent with us? 
—Tue Tasrcet, New Zealand 


Europeans and Democracy 


iu Must be borne in mind that to a 
continental Europe, “democracy” 
means French, not American, democ- 
racy. If you talk to Catholic Spaniards, 
for example, you learn that in their 
minds such democracy as Spain may 
be said to have tried is always thought 
of as an importation from France. It 
has a French trade-mark. And the 
trade-mark is of the French Revolu- 
tion. It smacks of Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Diderot and their anti-religious na- 
turalism. It smacks of Masonry. It 
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recalls the guillotine. And it quite 
naturally repels a Catholic Spaniard. 
Of Catholic Italians the same is true. 

Germans may possibly think a 
little more in terms of English demo- 
cracy, but the Channel which always 
insulated the English had a similar 
effect upon the Germans. France has 
been Germany’s largest democratic 
neighbor. Until recently the first mod- 
ern language Germans learned was 
French. Given the age-old antipathy 
of the Germans for the French, one is 
not surprised that in addition to Ger- 
many’s own unhappy experience with 
democracy, the association of France 
with that ideology has not boosted its 
stock on the German market, even 
among Catholics. 

Czech democrats, like the Bel- 
gian, were frenchified. This is not at 
all odd, since France took a large 
hand in launching the democratic ex- 
periment in Czechoslovakia. Men like 
Benes with a minor change of accent 
might pass for French politicians of 
the Third Republic. 

American Catholics in discussing 
post-war possibilities in Europe and 
in the rest of the world should keep 
in mind this circumstance: European 
Catholics are inclined to mean by 
“democracy” the kind of parliamen- 
tarianism which brought French dem- 
ocracy into disrepute with so staunch 
a believer in democracy as Lord Bryce. 
We must expect that they will have 
many reasons for turning a cold shoul- 
der to this form of government.—Rob- 
ert C. Hartnett, S.]., in THoucut 





A New Chorus for Dixie 


| Rev. THomas 


Se TIME ago President Roosevelt 
called the South the nation’s eco- 
nomic problem number one. He was 
not far from wrong. Professor How- 
ard Odum, of the University of North 
Carolina, who has done a notable re- 
search in the South, tells of Dixie, po- 
tentially a garden spot, but actually a 
land of broken backs and hearts; a 
region of farms, yet an importer of 
foods; abounding in traditions of good 
living, yet actually lacking the means, 
often, of a decent subsistence level of 
living. 








In the phantasmagoria of South- 

ern political economy we can discern 

: such ghoulish hobgoblins as freight 

; differentials, boll weevils, Simon Le- 

' grees, Tobacco Roads, soil erosion, 

hook worms, Huey Long, high tariffs, 

low wages, Northern capital, absentee 

j fandlords, po’ whites, “Ole Man River,” 

“Pass the Biscuits, Pappy,” “Basin 
Street Blues.” 

And, on the other hand, daylight 
presents such important facts as that 
one-fourth of the Nation’s population 
abides in the South; that this fourth 
‘ is producing one-half the Nation’s in- 
a crease in population, and that this 
fourth has maintained a simple, ex- 
quisite belief in the Lord Jesus, as he 
is affectionately called in the South- 
land, which may be called in ridicule 
at times the “Bible Belt” but, never- 
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theless, is still the most Christian part 
of America. 

Added to this is the zeal and self- 
sacrificing courage of the Bishops, 
priests, Sisters, and lay people in the 
scattered parishes of the Southern 
States. Small though they may be in 
number, their accomplishments cry out 
for greater publicity and understand- 
ing throughout the rest of America. 

Every diocese has its motor chap- 
els, or similar experiments, in bringing 
a knowledge of Catholic teaching to 
those who would ctherwise be unable 
to learn of the Church. In many places 
street preaching flourishes and the Nar- 
berth movement is firmly entrenched. 
Heroic attempts at cooperative living, 
such as St. Teresa’s Village in Ala- 
bama and the Horse Creek Valley set- 
tlement in South Carolina, deserve to 
be known more widely. 

In the Southeast, with its eleven 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, there 
are 28,260,000 people. In many of these 
States the Catholic population is mi- 
croscopic. Yet in the thirteen dioceses 
in those eleven States which are mem- 
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bers of the CCS, there is the surpris- 
ing total of 1,125,000 Catholics. One 
Catholic among every twenty-eight is 
a small proportion, but had that mil- 
lion a strong unifying voice, its power 
would be tremendous. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


Another important fact that will 
play a great part in bringing a knowl- 
edge of the Church to the South is the 
magnificent example of the Catholic 
soldiers and civilians who have been 
stationed at Camps and in war proj- 
ects throughout Dixie. In Camp Lee 
alone, outside of Richmond, it is es- 
timated that forty per cent of the sol- 
diers are Catholics; in Norfolk the 
number of Catholic sailors is almost 
in the same proportion. Their attend- 
ance at Mass in Southern villages and 
cities has caused widespread comment. 

In Greensboro, N. C., a reporter 
wrote an editorial on a visit he paid 
to a moving-picture theatre on Sunday 
where the Masses were so crowded the 
soldiers could not find admittance, 
which he contrasted with the scanty 
attendance at some of the Protestant 
churches, and became lost in wonder- 
ment. 

If the Church can take advantage 
of the favorable impression our Catho- 
lic boys are making, when the war is 
over, it should go ahead with leaps 
and bounds, especially since many of 
these boys will undoubtedly return to 
the South to seek occupation and to 
establish their homes. 

With these few facts as a back- 
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ground, we may analyze where the 
Catholic Committee of the South fits 
into the picture. The idea of this group 
was not to form a new organization, 
for we all must admit we now have 
plenty of organizations, for the most 
part somewhat moribund. Its purpose 
rather was to have a small .group in 
every diocese who could stimulate in 
Catholic organizations and among in- 
dividual Catholics a desire to take a 
more active part in understanding and 
trying to solve the problems of their 
region and of the Church therein. 
This would give a unifying principle 
to Catholic groups in the South, and 
a voice in Southern affairs that would 
be respected by the million and more 
of our brethren in Dixie. 

Organizations were springing up 
on every side to work out the knotty 
problems of the Southeast but the 
Church had no voice. True, in indi- 
vidual dioceses the Bishops and other 
Catholic leaders were highly respected. 
But when a speaker was desired who 
understood the whole South there were 
none to point to. Perhaps, the nearest 
one to such a position was Richard 
Reid, who did such splendid work 
with the Georgia Laymen’s League. 
But when he moved to New York, a 
successor was at first sought in vain. 
It might be said that the idea of the 
CCS is to develop more Dick Reids in 
every diocese in the South. 

The CCS, sirangely enough, was 
conceived, as are so many other inter- 
esting ventures, in a Pullman car. A 
small group of laymen and priests 
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from the South met on their way to 
the National Social Action Confer- 
ence Congress in Cleveland in June, 
1939, and began talking things over. 
For the first time at a great Catholic 
convention, a panel dealing strictly 
with Southern problems was to be 
held. This little group of unrecon- 
structed rebels began their panel be- 
neath a Confederate flag which had 
actually seen duty in the War Between 
the States. With such a happy emblem 
to inspire them, the little panel came 
dangerously near stealing the show. 

When Father Wilfred Parsons, S.J. 
wrote about the Conference for Colum- 
bia, he gave a quarter of his article to 
the main discussions and three quar- 
ters to the rebels. The upshot of the 
matter was the decision to call a meet- 
ing in Atlanta the following April, 
with representatives of all the South- 
ern dioceses present, and to see what 
sort of an organization might be de- 
veloped. 

And when April came with its 
shower of white dogwood petals to the 
great Georgian city, then in its garish 
rebirth through Hollywood and Miss 
Margaret Mitchell, it brought together 
a rollicking, enthusiastic group of lov- 
ers of the South, who made old time- 
hardened conventionees gasp with 
amazement. The enthusiasm of Atlanta 
was captured the following year at 
Birmingham and this year in Rich- 
mond. The participants realize that the 
difficulties which face them are well- 
nigh insurmountable, but they realize, 
too, that, with God’s divine assistance, 
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mountains can be moved and hearts 
of stone melted. 

During these gatherings a formula 
was worked out for the organization 
and aims of the Catholic Committee 
of the South. Its Episcopal head was 
found in Bishop Gerald O’Hara, of 
Savannah-Atlanta, who had given un- 
stintingly of his time and interest in 
helping the group to forge ahead. Its 
ecclesiastical chairman was chosen in 
Monsignor James McNamara, of Sa- 
vannah, one of the original Cleveland 
rebels, a priest of unusual talents and 
ability. This year he relinquished his 
office and was succeeded by Monsignor 
James P. Gaffney, of Little Rock. Paul 
Williams, of Richmond, Virginia, was 
elected its executive secretary, and most 
of the success of the Committee’s ac- 
tivities has been due to his extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm and unflagging en- 
ergy. 

With these stalwarts as the found- 
ation, the Committee was set up in 
the various dioceses with a skeleton 
group of three priests, three laymen 
and three laywomen. They, with the 
Bishop of the Diocese, comprise the 
Catholic Committee. The set-up, then, 
is simplicity itself. It is they who strive 
through the schools, the press, the vari- 
ous diocesan and parish organizations, 
the civic groups, to write the new 
chorus for Dixie, to make our million 
Southern Catholics vocal. 

The aims of the organization are 
to bring the knowledge and practical 
application of Catholic principles, es- 
pecially as enunciated in the great Pa- 























pal Encyclicals, to five fields of South- 
ern Catholic interest. They are Labor 
and Industry; Rural Life; Education; 
Racial Relations; and Youth. There 
can be no doubt that a challenge is 
flung from these five battlefields to 
every part of America, and our coun- 
try and our Church are bravely striv- 
ing to meet it. 































SpectAL ProsLems Down SouTH 


But the challenge to the South has 
a tone peculiar to our region and de- 
mands a different type of study and 
answer. The problems of Catholic edu- 
cation are basically the same through- 
out the United States, but there are 
aggravating circumstances which make 
them all the greater in the Southland. 
For example, the training of Catholic 
teachers in the South has been very 
limited in the past, and summer schools 
have been few. 

The Catholic Committee began 
modestly to answer the need this sum- 
mer, when a school was conducted at 
Siena College here in Memphis, for 
Sisters, under the guidance of the 
Catholic University of America in 
Washington. The school was a con- 
spicuous success, with teachers from 
almost all of the Southern dioceses in 
attendance. The Superintendents of 
Schools in the South watched the ex- 
periment with great interest, and Siena 
in succeeding years will undoubtedly 
have rivals in other parts of the South. 

That the problems of Labor and 
Industry throughout the Southeast are 
clamoring for an answer need hardly 
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be said. Here, too, there are problems 
peculiar to the South, which cannot be 
met with solutions which have been 
found in the North or in the West. 
They require the deepest insight and 
the most intelligent sympathy, along 
with a keen understanding of the Pa- 
pal pronouncements, which, if put into 
effect in the South, could make it the 
garden spot Nature intended it to be. 

Leaders in the field of Rural Life 
in the South are keenly aware of the 
magnificent leadership in cooperative 
effort of the Church in Nova Scotia. At 
a meeting in Atlanta two years ago, 
they were delighted when the Catho- 
lic Committee sent representatives, and 
showed their interest in electing Father 
William Castel, of New Orleans, as 
Vice-President of the Southern Coop- 
erative League. 

The Catholic Committee has 
shown its interest in the problems of 
the Negro in presenting its first annual 
award at its convention in Birmingham 
to Dr. George Washington Carver, 
who has done so much for his coun- 
try and his race. That he appreciated 
this recognition is shown in a letter 
he wrote in connection with our third 
convention in Richmond, telling of 
the nostalgic memories the program 
brought back to him of the Birming- 
ham tribute. 

This year at Richmond, Mother 
Katharine Drexel was presented with 
the award for her great work among 
the Negro and Indian, and so touch- 
ing was the session honoring her that 
nobody seemed to notice that both 
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white and colored were sitting side by 
side, made true brethren by the al- 
chemy of Catholic charity. So impres- 
sive were the sessions at the Richmond 
convention which dealt with the Ne- 
gro that a professor from one of the 
Virginia Colleges, suspected of being 
anti-Catholic, publicly remarked after- 
ward that the Catholic Church was the 
only one to which the Negro rightly 
belonged. 

Uncle Sam, for the time being, 
has given an answer to the problem 
of Youth, especially as far as young 
men are concerned. But the CCS feels, 
too, that in this field our problems 
have a distinctly Southern tint and 
must be met with an intelligent and 
Catholic answer, particularly when the 
war is over. 

This, then, is the sketch of the 
reasons for the existence of the Catho- 
lic Committee of the South, its aspira- 
tions and dreams. it has met around 
the teeming cotton markets of Atlanta, 
beneath the great forest of chimneys 
in Birmingham, surrounded by the 
historic shrines of Richmond. 

It has seen too many tumble-down 
shacks amid the tobacco fields; too 
many ramshackle schools; too many 


“It is the Catholic, who has the feeling that his prayers do make 
a difference, when offered for the living and the dead, who also 
has the feeling of living like a free citizen in something almost 
like a constitutional commonwealth. It is the monist living under 
a single iron law who must have the feeling of living like a slave 
under a sultan.”—G. K. Chesterton, The Everlasting Man 
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crossless churches; too many Southern- 
ers with eyes that have no hope. 

It knows the high rate of illiteracy 
in Southern states, the plight of the 
sharecropper, the terrible need of fam- 
ilies living—no, barely existing—on an 
income of less than three hundred dol- 
lars a year. 

It knows the Southeast has the 
lowest income per capita—$183.00— 
in America with the largest number 
of farmers! 

It knows such facts as the South, 
compared with the national consump- 
tion of milk, has a shortage of 121, 
000,000 gallons a year, in a region 
where millions more of cattle should 
easily be raised. 

It knows that in many parts o 
the South the Church is still terribl 
misunderstood. But through the clouds 
the CCS sees a rainbow—and there 
as many time® before, is the Cross of 
Christ and the words: “In this sig: 
shalt thou conquer.” 

By study and prayer and zeal and 
energy it will do what it can. If it 
fails it still will have the satisfactionj 
of trying. If it succeeds, all the glo 
must go to God, for He alone ca 
show forth the solution. 

















HEREAS there are some six mil- 

lien children in English and 
Welsh schools today, there will have 
been a fall to something over four 
millions by 1950, and a further fall 
to something over three millions by 
ten years after that, in 1960. Catholic 
children will be a higher relative per- 
centage with each decade, and that 
realization plays a part in the minds 
and tactics of those who want and 
plan to absorb the Catholic schools 
into the main national system; a sys- 
tem of elaboration and ambition threat- 
ened with-a drying up of its stream of 
raw material. And when we resist 
these projected absorptions, it is be- 
tause we have every reason to fear that 
in the national schools the children 
will be infected with the modern men- 
tality which is mainly responsible for 
the decline. 

A book? has just appeared, full of 
the above and other statistics, to dem- 
onstrate the generally-accepted fact that 
“our finest hour” two years ago was 
also the high-water mark of our num- 
bers as a nation, and of the numbers 
‘of young people under fifty in propor- 
tion to those over fifty—a proportion 
which is, at present, three to one. We 
are not likely to be forty millions again, 
and the death-rate will rise from now 
on as the population grows older, be- 


( 1Parents Revolt. By Richard and Kathleen 
Titmuss. 
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The Declining Population 
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cause so much of it was born in the 
last decade of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
and less and less of it has appeared 
every year since then. 

These are immense facts, which 
find their main explanation in deliber- 
ate acts of the human will. The last 
half century has seen the increasing 
spread downwards throughout society 
of contraceptive practices. Some part 
of the decline is due to involuntary 
sterility, in modern urban life; but in 
the main it is willed, and the statistics 
are but the reflection of a great num- 
ber of individual decisions reached on 
humanist assumptions. 

The history of this decline is plain 
enough. These practices have become 
increasingly popular over the last sixty 
years, during which conditions of life 
have become steadily better. They be- 
gan before the shadow of great wars 
entered to provide the argument that 
children should not be brought into 
any place so dangerous and unpleas- 
ant as the world. They began in the 
richer section of the community, 
among people with less reason for feel- 
ing a sense of economic insecurity than 
most human beings throughout history. 
The authors of Parents Revolt attempt 
to maintain a position which the facts 
patently contradict: that people have 
fewer children because they have lost 
the wiil to breed in an acquisitive so- 
ciety. The whole nineteenth century is 
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before them for their inspection, im- 
mensely acquisitive and competitive, 
insecure for most people, and im- 
mensely fertile. 

If the statistics had told exactly 
the opposite story, of a steady rise in 
the birth-rate since 1870, would not 
these Socialist authors have found a 
close correlation between the collectiv- 
ist trend which set in then, and the 
population trend? Would they not 
have argued that as soon as the State 
provided decent schools for all, and, 
one by one, matters like provision for 
aged parents were met by pensions, 
and insurance against sickness was 
given to everybody, and weight after 
weight lifted from the shoulders of 
the people; and as the inhibiting anxi- 
eties grew less, the birth-rate had in- 
creased? The story is exactly the con- 
trary and the birth-rate has diminished 
step by step as the State has diminished 
anxieties more and more. 

It is a very important matter that 
we should avoid attributing false and 
superficial causes to the population 
trend. Unfortunately the advocates of 
Socialism behave here exactly as they 
behave about the war. As they claim 
that Socialism is the cure for war, 
that a Socialist Germany will be en- 
tirely unlike a National-Socialist Ger- 
many, so they claim that Socialism is 
a cure for depopulation. But the un- 
comfortable truth is that Socialism is, 
as a rule, the political aspect of a gen- 
eral outlook which makes contracep- 
tion, given the premises, seem highly 
reasonable in each individual case. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Titmuss think the 
resolve to have small families or none 
to be quite natural in an acquisitive 
society in which the children will have 
to struggle for a footing, but that it 
would be transformed in a cooperative 
commonwealth. But they distrust the 
reasonable patriotic motive of desiring 
to rear strong children, and their line 
of argument demands a cooperative 
commonwealth not merely in Britain, 
but throughout the world. Short of 
that, the future will always have un- 
certain clouds. It is never likely to be 
glad, confident morning again. 

Men are not likely to feel much 
more secure than they felt in Sweden 
or in a British Dominion before 1914; 
yet the decline was full set then, and 
was at its sharpest in the country which 
then seemed the most secure from war, 
and is the most prosperous and richest 
per head of the population of the 
world: Australia. We cannot expect to 
remove the possibility, if not the like- 
lihood, of more war in the world in 
the next few decades. National feeling 
is still the strongest source of motive, 
and there is no continent where we 
can hope to pass swiftly from the pres- 
ent bitter oppositions to the peace 
which brings a man the conviction that 
it will endure. It must be a part of the 
whole modern gospel of freedom to 
live prepared for other people to use 
their freedom in their own way; and 
with all its advantages, such a philos- 
ophy involves a willingness to live dan- 
gerously. 

Faced as we are with the prospect 
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of growing populations among the 
Slavs and in Asia, with growing pow- 
ers of injuring each other through the 
achievements of science, how futile it 
is to rest the hope of population re- 
covery on the prospect of the world’s 
suddenly becoming a pleasant place of 
security within those next few decades 
which are vital for our future. 

But, in truth, the diagnosis is 
wrong, and the impracticable treat- 
ment is consequently irrelevant. The 
principal reason for the threat to the 
population is much more in the de- 
cline of religious belief than in any 
worsening of mankind’s material cir- 
cumstances. It is true that better con- 
ditions today seem more tolerable 
than worse conditions seemed a hun- 
dred or fifty years ago: but the men- 
tality which is more exacting is itself 
the result of the abandonment of the 
Christian revelation in favor of the 
view that this life is probably all there 
is, and ought anyway to be worth liv- 
ing on its own merits. Modern men 
will not recite the Salve Regina. 

At every turn in the writing of 
today, phrases illuminate this new 
mentality, which is acquisitive and 
self-seeking in a far deeper sense than 
its communal manifestations. The au- 
thors of Parents Revolt contribute their 
quota of such phrases about “What 
have the Churches to offer?” and about 
contraception as “a great democratic 
freedom,” which can be abused, but 
which is an immense boon. “Women 
cannot enjoy the things of the mind, 
or play any part in democratic self- 
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government, if the best twenty years 
of their lives are given up to the 
drudgery of the home.” 

The great new fact which came 
into English life in the ’seventies and 
eighties was not the trade depression: 
it was the percolation of scepticism, the 
spread of half-understood phrases about 
evolution, and the abandonment by the 
educated, particularly in the Univer- 
sities, of their hold on the Christian 
truths. Lord Westbury, boasting in the 
House-of-Lords judgment on the Gor- 
ham Case that he had “dismissed Hell 
with costs,” is symbolic of a new at- 
titude of mind which has progres- 
sively jettisoned the traditional Christ- 
ian scheme. 

Our present authors refer but little 
to religion, beyond writing “During 
the first half of the nineteenth century 
the masses were taught that God was 
responsible for poverty, and that He 
had called them to bear their lot, and 
to accept their lowly station. By the 
second half of the century the discov- 
ery was made that Man—not God— 
was responsible, and this discovery was 
found to conflict with the injunction 
to fear God.” We have no space to 
comment on the history offered in 
such a passage, but it would be a 
straightforward matter to demonstrate 
that the first half of the last century 
was dominated by the belief—vide the 
Poor Law debates of 1833—that the 
laws of collective and social wealth 
were man’s to understand and to ap- 
ply. 

A faith in the Christian doctrines 
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twelve hundred years old was still 
strong, and it carried our ancestors 
through the worst period of the In- 
dustrial Revolution; and among its 
fruits was a general conviction that 
children were sent, that human beings 
came into the world to please their 
Divine Creator and to do His will— 
it might be to live a very short time 
indeed; it might be to endure many 
things. 

This strong and noble creed which 
accepted life as a season of testing, 
and Heaven or Hell as the real ulti- 
mates for all mankind, had carried 
Englishmen and Englishwomen 
through many centuries of poverty 
and trial. None of our present popu- 
lation apprehensions approach the sud- 
den calamity of the Black Death. But 
plague and sickness, infant mortality, 
winter deaths and human violence and 
sudden deaths never caused them to 
falter 

nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope; but still bear 

up and steer 

Right onward. 

Something has gone very wrong that 
in this century we should quail and 
fail, and draw up terms of the mini- 
mum guaranteed amenities we are en- 
titled to expect before we agree to go 
on living. 

It is here that we are at the heart 
of the population question; and the 
modern statisticians who do not dif- 
ferentiate between believers and un- 
believers are missing a key differential. 
There is, of course, a great difference 
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between Catholics who live in their 
own more or less self-centred society, 
in French Canada or Holland or Eire, 
and those who, as generally in Eng- 
land, are all too much infected all the 
time with the propaganda and ideals 
of the society surrounding them. 

The French Canadians will be 
more and more of Canada. The Irish 
are only just above par, but their net 
reproduction rate is the right and not 
the wrong side of the line: 1.14 where 
England’s is 0.78. Canada’s is 1.07, 
but it owes the fact to the Frenchmen 
of Quebec; and in Italy and Portugal 
and Poland and Hungary, where there 
is a similar small margin of net in- 
crease, if the figures were broken up 
it would be found that the believing 
and practicing familiies made up for 
the losses of the unbelievers and the 
materialists. 

Of the children of such homes, 
some enter religion and some fall 
away; but in general the strong family 
tradition which is part of Catholicism 
at the least means a constant gain in 
relative weight. 

In the atmosphere of modern Eng- 
lish cities, where the temptation to 
follow prevailing fashions is felt im- 
mensely strongly, Catholics have large1 
families than their neighbors. They 
are not, these last few years, sufficient 
to maintain the Catholic population, 
but they are relatively a good deal bet- 
ter than the general figures. Where the 
ordinary family has 1.16, the Catholic 
rate now, according to a rough esti- 
mate based on the ratio of baptisms to 
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marriages, is 2.38 children to each mar- 
riage. 

The conclusion is surely this: that 
where the Catholic Faith is vigorously 
and vitally held, it reflects itself in this 
matter, on which all other public policy 
must depend; and that the statesmen 
looking at the strengths of nations and 
the lover of the future looking for a 
better twenty-first century should count 
the strength of Catholic belief as a 
great asset in their midst. Many allevi- 
ations, like income-tax rebates and fam- 
ily allowances and subsidized rents, 
may usefully be introduced to offset 
the economic burden of young chil- 
dren. The modern townsman, whose 
children are going to be taken and 
educated and put into Youth Move- 
ments and made of no economic bene- 
fit to the home except for a year or 
two before they marry, is entitled to 
have his burden lightened, for he is 
in a very different position from the 
agriculturists or even the poor towns- 
men of earlier times who found in 
children helpers who became more 
valuable with each year after their in- 
fancy. 

But we may be justly skeptical 
whether such alleviations will have 
any great effect, for it has never been 
the poorest sections of the population 
which have the fewest children; the 
leaders along this path have been the 
middle classes. Many people, in the 
current fashion of believing too much 
in spiritual regeneration through im- 
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proved material conditions, refuse to 
draw the moral of what the middle 
classes in fact do with their advantages. 
They might also draw lessons from 
the great Dominions, to see how little 
religious belief and practice is a fact 
dependent upon a more equal society. 
We can do little to hasten the re- 
newal and restoration of the Faith, on 
which all else depends, but what we 
can do to move the mountains of 
false assumptions on which the modern 
unbelief reposes, we must do, knowing 
that here, and not among the palli- 
atives of legislation, the main answer 
lies. The corruption of unbelief has 
been passed downwards from the 
higher walks of society. That is the 
natural history of most bad ideas, the 
richer classes leading the way down. 
But regeneration begins at all levels 
equally, as the Christian revelation 
made its way originally among all 
classes of men, but more among the 
humble ranks of Roman society. 


The bulk of the population still 
has a firmer hold of traditional moral- 
ity than its more sophisticated classes 
who propose to do the teaching and to 
instil the ideals. The three thousand 
divorce cases now awaiting trial are 
an upper and middle class achievement. 
We shall do better to heed the answer 
given to the Commissariat Francaise 
de la Famille last year, when nearly 
half a million replies to a questionnaire 
explained the fall in the French birth- 
rate by the widespread decline in reli- 
gious belief. 
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The 1942 Christmas Message 
of 





Pope Pius XII 


entitled: 


The Holy Season of Christmas 


and Sorrowing Humanity 


(The text is basically that received by radiogram by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference News Service, and checked with the text recorded and 
transcribed by Tue New York Times.) 


My dear children of the whole 
world: 

As the Holy Christmas Season 
comes round each year, the message 
of Jesus, Who is light in the midst of 
darkness, echoes once more from the 
Crib of Bethlehem in the ears of 
Christians and re-echoes in their hearts 
with an ever new freshness of joy and 
piety. 

It is a message which lights up with 
heavenly truth a world that is plunged 
in darkness by fatal errors. It infuses 
exuberant and trustful joy into man- 
kind, torn by the anxiety of deep, bit- 
ter sorrow. It proclaims liberty to the 
sons of Adam, shackled with the 
chains of sin and guilt. It promises 
mercy, love, peace to the countless 
hosts of those in suffering and tribu- 
lation who see their happiness shat- 
tered and their efforts broken in the 
tempestuous strife and hate of our 
stormy days. 

The church bells, which announce 


this message in every continent, not 





only recall the gift which God made 
to mankind at the dawn of the Christ- 
ian Era; they also announce and pro- 
claim a consoling reality of the pres- 
ent, a reality which is eternally young, 
living and lifegiving; it is the reality 
of the “True Light which enligtheneth 
every man that cometh into this 
world,” and which knows no setting. 
The Eternal Word, Who is the Way, 
the Truth and the Life, began His 
mission of saving and redeeming the 
human race by being born in the 
squalor of a stable and by thus en- 
nobling and hallowing poverty. 

He thus proclaimed and conse- 
crated a message which is still, today, 
the Word of Eternal Life. That mes- 
sage can solve the most tortuous ques- 
tions, unsolved and insoluble for those 
who bring to their investigations a 
mentality and an apparatus which are 
ephemeral and merely human: and 
those questions stand up, bleeding, im- 
periously demanding an answer, be- 
fore the thought and the feelings of 
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embittered and exasperated mankind. 

The watchword “I have compas- 
sion on the multitude” is for Us a 
sacred trust which may not be abused; 
it remains strong, and impelling in 
all times and in all human situations, 
as it was the distinguishing mark of 
Jesus. 

The Church would be untrue to 
herself, ceasing to be a mother, if she 
turned a deaf ear to her children’s an- 
guished cries, which reach her from 
every class of the human family. 

She does not intend to take sides 
for any of the particular forms in 
which the several peoples and States 
strive to solve the gigantic problems 
of domestic order or international col- 
laboration, as long as these forms con- 
form to the Law of God. 

But, on the other hand, as the 
“Pillar and Ground of Truth” and 
guardian, by the will of God and the 
mandate of Christ, of the natural and 
supernatural order, the Church can- 
not renounce her right to proclaim to 
her sons and to the whole world the 
unchanging basic laws, saving them 
from every perversion, frustration, cor- 
ruption, false interpretation and error. 

This is all the more necessary for 
the fact that from the exact mainte- 
nance of these laws, and not merely by 
the effort of noble and courageous 
wills, depends in the last analysis the 
solidity of any national and _ inter- 
national order, so fervently desired by 
all peoples. 

We know the qualities of courage 
and sacrifice of those peoples, and We 
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also know their straitened conditions 
and their sorrow; and in this hour of 
unspeakable trial and strife We feel 
Ourselves bound to each and every 
one of them without exception, by a 
deep, all-embracing, unmovable affec- 
tion, and by an immense desire to 
bring them every solace and help 
which is in any way at our command. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND ORDER 
WITHIN THE NATIONS 


In Our last Christmas Message, 
We expounded the principles which 
Christian thought suggest, for the es- 
tablishment of an international order 
of friendly relations and collaboration 
such as to conform to the demands of 
God’s Law. Today We shall, with the 
consent, We feel, and the interested 
attention of all upright men, pause to 
consider very carefully and with equal 
impartiality, the fundamental laws of 
the internal order of States and peo- 
ples. 

International relations and internal 
order are intimately related. Interna- 
tional equilibrium and harmony de- 
pend on the internal equilibrium and 
development of the individual States 
in the material, social and intellectual 
spheres. A firm and steady peace pol- 
icy towards other nations is, in fact, 
impossible without a spirit of peace 
within the nation which inspires 
trust. 

It is only, then, by striving for an 
integral peace, a peace in both fields, 
that people will be freed from the 
cruel nightmare of war, and the mate- 
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rial and psychological causes of fur- 
ther discord and disorder will be di- 
minished and gradually eliminated. 

Every society, worthy of the name, 
has originated in a desire for peace, 
and hence aims at attaining peace, 
that “tranquil living together in or- 
der” in which St. Thomas finds the 
essence of peace. 

Two primary elements, then, reg- 
ulate social life: a living together in 
order and a living together in tran- 
quillity. 


Livinc TOGETHER IN ORDER 


Order, which is fundamental in 
an asiociation of men (of beings, that 
is, who strive to attain an end appro- 
priate to their nature) is not a merely 
external linking up of parts which are 
numerically distinct. 

It is rather, and must be, a ten- 
dency and an ever more perfect ap- 
proach to an internal union; and this 
does not exclude differences founded 
in fact and sanctioned by the will of 
God or by supernatural standard. 

A clear understanding of the gen- 
uine fundamentals of all social life has 
a capital importance today as never 
before, when mankind, impregnated 
by the poison of error and social aber- 
rations, tormented by the fever of dis- 
cordant desires, doctrines and aims, is 
excitedly tossing about in the disorder 
which it has itself created, and is ex- 
periencing the destructive force of 
false ideas, that disregard the Law of 
God or are opposed to it. And since 
disorder can only be overcome by an 
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order which is not merely superim- 
posed and fictitious (just as darkness 
with its fearful and depressing effects 
can only be driven away by light aad 
not by will o’ the wisps); so sécurity, 
reorganization, progressive improve- 
ment cannot be expected and cannot 
be brought about unless by a return 
of large and influential sections to cor- 
rect notions about society. 

It is a return which calls for the 
Grace of God in large measure, and 
for a resolute will, ready and pre- 
pared for sacrifice on the part of good 
and farseeing men. From these influ- 
ential circles who are more capable of 
penetrating and appreciating the 
beauty of just social norms, there will 
pass on and infiltrate into the masses 
the clear knowledge of the true, di- 
vine, spiritual origin of social life. Thus 
the way will be cleared for the re- 
awakening, the growth and the fixing 
of those moral principles without 
which even the proudest achievements 
create but a babel in which the citi- 
zens, though they live inside the same 
walls, speak different and incoherent 
languages. 

Gop, THE First Cause aNnp ULTIMATE 
FounpATION oF INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL 
LIFE 

From individual and social life 
we should rise to God, the First Cause 
and Ultimate Foundation, as He is 
the Creator of the first conjugal so- 
ciety, from which we have the society 
which is the family, and the society of 
peoples and of nations. As an image, 
albeit imperfect, of its Exemplar, the 
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One and Triune God, Who through 
the Mystery of the Incarnation re- 
deemed and raised human nature, life 
in society, in its ideals and in its end, 
possesses by the light of reason and of 
revelation a moral authority and an 
absoluteness which transcend every 
temporal change. 

It has a power of attraction that, 
far from being weakened or lessened by 
delusions, errors, failures, draws irre- 
sistibly the noblest and most faithful 
souls to the Lord, to take up with re- 
newed energy, with added knowledge, 
with new studies, methods and means, 
the enterprises which in other times 
and circumstances were tried in vain. 


DEVELOPMENT AND PERFECTION OF THE 
Human Person 


The origin and the primary scope 
of social life is the conservation, devel- 
opment and perfection of the human 
person, helping him to realize accu- 
rately the demands and values of re- 
ligion and culture set by the Creator 
for every man and for all mankind, 
both as a whole and in its natural 
ramifications. 

A social teaching or a social re- 
construction program which denies or 
prescinds from this internal essential 
relation to God of everything that re- 
gards man, is on a false course; and 
while it builds up with one hand, it 
prepares with the other the materials 
which sooner or later will undermine 
and destroy the whole fabric. And 
when it disregards the respect due to 
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the human person and to the life 
which is proper to that person, and 
gives no thought to it in its organiza- 
tion, in legislative and executive ac- 
tivity, then instead of serving society, 
it harms it; instead of encouraging 
and stimulating social thought, instead 
of realizing its hopes and expectations, 
it strips it of all real value and re- 
duces it to a utilitarian formula which 
is openly rejected by constantly in- 
creasing groups. 

If social life implies intrinsic unity, 
it does not, at the same time, exclude 
differences which are founded in fact 
and nature. When we hold fast to 
God, the Supreme Controller of all 
that relates to man, then the similari- 
ties no less than the differences of men 
find their allotted place in the fixed or- 
der of being, of values, and hence also 
of morality. 

When, however, this foundation 
is removed, there is a dangerous lack 
of cohesion in the various spheres of 
culture; the frontier of true values be- 
comes uncertain and shifting, even to 
the point where mere external fac- 
tors, and often blind instincts, come to 
determine, according to the prevalent 
fashion of the day, who is to have 
control of thig or that direction. 

After the fateful economy of the 
past decades, during which the lives 
of all citizens were subordinated to the 
stimulus of gain, there now succeeds 
another and no less fateful policy 
which, while it considers everybody 
and everything with reference to the 
State, excludes all thought of ethics or 
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religion. This is a fatal travesty, a fatal 
error. It is calculated to bring about 
far-reaching consequences for social 
life, which is never nearer to losing its 
noblest prerogatives than when it 
thinks it can deny or forget with im- 
punity the eternal source of its own 
dignity: God. 

Reason, enlightened by faith, as- 
signs to individuals and to particular 
societies in the social organization a 
definite and exalted place. It knows, 
to mention only the most important, 
that the whole political and economic 
activity of the State is directed to the 
permanent realization of the common 
good. ( ... Paragraph omitted. The 
text is not clear.) 

In a conception of society which 
is pervaded and sanctioned by religious 
thought, the influence of economics 
and of every other sphere of cultural 
activity represents a universal and most 
exalted center of activity, very rich in 
its variety and coherent in its har- 
mony, in which men’s intellectual 
equality and diversity of occupation 
come into their own and secure ade- 
quate expression. 

When this is not so, work is de- 
preciated and the worker is belittled. 


JuripicaL Orver or Society AND Its Aims 


That social life, such as God 
willed it, may attain its scope, it needs 
a juridical order to support it from 
without, to defend and protect it. The 
function of this juridical order is not 
to dominate but to serve, to help the 
development and increase of society’s 
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vitality in the rich multiplicity of its 
ends, leading all the individual ener- 
gies to their perfection in peaceful 
competition, and defending them with 
appropriate and honest means against 
all that may militate against their full 
evolution. 

Such an order, that it may safe- 
guard the equilibrium, the safety and 
the harmony of society, has also the 
power of coercion against those who 
only by this means can be held within 
the noble discipline of social life. 

But in the just fulfilment of this 
right, an authority which is truly 
worthy of the name will always be 
painfully conscious of its responsibility 
in the sight of the Eternal Judge, be- 
fore Whose Tribunal every wrong 
judgment, and especially every revolt 
against the order established by God, 
will receive without fail its sanction 
and its condemnation. 

The precise, bedrock, basic rules 
that govern society cannot be preju- 
diced by the intervention of human 
agency. They can be denied, over- 
looked, despised, transgressed, but they 
can never be overthrown with legal 
validity. It is true indeed that, as time 
goes on, conditions of life change. But 
there is never a complete break or a 
complete discontinuity between the law 
of yesterday and that of today, between 
the disappearance of old powers and 
constitutions and the appearance of a 
new order. 

In any case, whatever be the 
change or transformation, the scope of 
every social life remains identical, 
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sacred, obligatory: it is the develop- 
ment of the personal values of man 
as the image of God; and the obliga- 
tion remains with every member of the 
human family to realize his unchange- 
able destiny, whosoever be the legis- 
lator and the authority whom he obeys. 

In consequence, there always re- 
mains, too, his inalienable right, which 
no opposition can nullify—a_ right 
which must be respected by friend and 
foe—to a legal order and practice 
which appreciate and understand that 
it is their essential duty to serve the 
common good. 

The juridical order has, besides, 
the high and difficult scope of insur- 
ing harmonious relations both between 
individuals and between societies, and 
within these. This scope will be 
reached if legislators will abstain from 
following those perilous theories and 
practices, so harmful to communities 
and to their spirit of union, which de- 
rive their origin and promulgation 
from false postulates. 

Among such postulates We must 
count the juridical positivism which 
attributes a deceptive majesty to the 
setting up of purely human laws, and 
which leaves the way open for a fatal 
divorce of law from morality. 

There is, besides, the conception 
which claims for particular nations, or 
races, or classes, the juridical instinct 
as the final imperative and the norm 
from which there is no appeal; finally, 
there are those various theories which, 
differing among themselves, and deriv- 
ing from opposite ideologies, agree in 
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considering the State, or a group which 
represents it, as an absolute and su- 
preme entity, exempt from control and 
from criticism even when its theoreti- 
cal and practical postulates result in, 
and offend by, their open denial of es- 
sential tenets of the human and 
Christian conscience. 

Anyone who considers with an 
open and penetrating mind the vital 
connection between social order and 
a genuine juridical order, and who is 
conscious of the fact that internal or- 
der in all its complexity depends on 
the predominance of spiritual forces, 
on the respect of human dignity in 
oneself and in others, on the love of 
society and of its God-given ends, can- 
not wonder at the sad effects of jurid- 
ical conceptions which, far from the 
royal road of truth, proceed on the in- 
secure ground of materialist postulates. 
But he will realize at once the urgent 
need of a return to a conception of 
law which is spiritual and ethical, se- 
rious and profound, vivified by the 
warmth of true humanity and illu- 
mined by the splendor of the Christ- 
ian Faith, which bids us seek in the 
juridical order an outward refraction 
of the social order willed by God, a 
luminous product of the spirit of man 
which is in turn the image of the 
Spirit of God. 

On this organic conception which 
alone is living, in which the noblest 
humanity and the most genuine 
Christian spirit flourish in harmony, 
there is marked the Scripture thought, 
expounded by the great Aquinas: 
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Opus Justitiae Pax—The work of jus- 
tice shall be peace—a thought which 
is as applicable to the internal as to 
the external aspect of social life. It ad- 
mits of neither contrast nor alternative 
such as expressed in the disjunction, 
love or right, but of the fruitful syn- 
thesis, love and right. 

In the one as in the other, since 
both radiate from the same Spirit of 
God, We read the program and the 
seal of the human spirit; they com- 
plement one another, give each other 
life and support, walk hand in hand 
along the road of concord and pacifi- 
cation, while right clears the way for 
love and love makes right less stern, 
and gives it a higher meaning. Both 
elevate human life to that social at- 
mosphere where, even amid the fail- 
ings, the obstacles and the difficulties 
of this earth a fraternal community of 
life is made possible. 

But once let the baneful spirit of 
materialist ideas predominate; let the 
urge for power and for predominance 
take in its rough hands the direction 
of affairs; you shall then find its dis- 
ruptive effects appearing daily in 
greater measure; you shall see love 
and justice disappear; all this as the 
sad foretaste of the catastrophes that 
menace society when it abandons God. 







































Livinc ToGETHER IN TRANQUILLITY 


The second fundamental element 
of peace, towards which every human 
society tends almost instinctively, is 
tranquillity. 

O blessed tranquillity, thou hast 
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nothing in common with the spirit of 
holding fixedly and obstinately, un- 
relentingly and with childish stubborn- 
ness, to things as they are; nor yet 
with the reluctance—child of coward- 
ice and selfishness—to put one’s mind 
to the solution of problems and ques- 
tions which the passage of time and 
the succession of generations, with 
their different needs and progress, 
make actual, and bring up as burning 
questions of the day. But, for a Christ- 
ian who is conscious of his responsi- 
bilities even towards the least of his 
brethren, there is no such thing as 
slothful tranquillity; nor is there ques- 
tion of flight, but of struggle, of ac- 
tion against every inaction and deser- 
tion in the great spiritual combat 
where the stakes are the construction, 
nay the very soul, of the society of 
tomorrow. 

Harmony BetwEeEN TRANQUILLITY AND 

ACTIVITY 

In the mind of Aquinas, tranquil- 
lity and feverish activity are not op- 
posed, but rather form a well-balanced 
pair for him who is inspired by the 
beauty and the urgency of the spiritu- 
al foundations of society, and of the 
nobility of its ideals. 

To you, young people, who are 
wont to turn your backs on the past, 
and to rely on the future for your as- 
pirations and your hopes, We address 
Ourselves with ardent love and fatherly 
anxiety: enthusiasm and courage do 
not of themselves suffice, if they be 
not, as they should be, placed in the 
service of good and of a spotless cause. 
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It is vain to agitate, to weary 
yourselves, to bustle about without ever 
resting in God and His eternal law. 

You must be inspired with the 
conviction that you are fighting for 
truth, that you are sacrificing in the 
cause of truth your own tastes and en- 
ergies, wishes and sacrifices; that you 
are fighting for the eternal laws of 
God, for the dignity of the human 
person, and for the attainment of its 
destiny. 

When mature men and young 
men, while remaining always at an- 
chor in the sea of the eternally active 
tranquillity of God, coordinate their 
differences of temperament and activ- 
ity in a genuine Christian spirit, then 
if the propelling element is joined to 
the refraining element, the natural 
differences between the generations 
will never become dangerous, and will 
even conduce vigorously to the enforce- 
ment of the eternal laws of God in 
the changing course of times and of 
conditions of life. 


THE Wortp or Lasor 


In one field of social life, where 
for a whole century there was agita- 
tion and bitter conflict, there is today 
a calm, at least on the surface. We 
speak of the vast and evergrowing 
world of labor, of the immense army 
of workers, of breadwinners and de- 
pendents. 

If we consider the present with its 
wartime exigencies, as an admitted 
fact, then this calm may be called a 
necessary and reasonable demand; but 
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if we look at the present situation in 
the light of justice, and with refer- 
ence to a legitimately regulated labor 
movement, then the tranquillity will 
remain only apparent, until the scope 
of such a movement be attained. 

Always moved by religious mo- 
tives, the Church has condemned the 
various forms of Marxist Socialism; 
and she condemns them today, because 
it is her permanent right and duty to 
safeguard men from currents of 
thought and influences that jeopardize 
their external salvation. But the 
Church cannot ignore or overlook the 
fact that the worker, in his efforts to 
better his lot, is opposed by a machin- 
ery which is not only not in accordance 
with nature, but is at variance with 
God’s plan and with the purpose He 
had in creating the goods of earth. 

In spite of the fact that the ways 
they followed were and are false and 
to be condemned, what man, and es- 
pecially what priest or Christian, could 
remain deaf to the cries that rise from 
the depths and call for justice and a 
spirit of brotherly collaboration in a 
world ruled by a just God? 

Such silence would be culpable 
and unjustifiable before God, and con- 
trary to the inspired teaching of the 
Apostle, who, while he inculcates the 
need of resolution in the fight against 
error, also knows that we must be 
full of sympathy for those who err, 
and open-minded in our understanding 
of their aspirations, hopes and motives. 

When He blessed our first parents, 
God said: “Increase and multiply and 
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fill the earth, and subdue it.” And to 
the first father of a family, He said 
later: “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” 

The dignity of the human per- 
son, then, requires normally as a na- 
tural foundation of life the right to 
the use of the goods of the earth. 

To this right corresponds the 
fundamental obligation to grant pri- 
vate ownership of property, if possible, 
to all. Positive legislation regulating 
private ownership may change and 
more or less restrict its use. But if leg- 
islation is to play its part in the paci- 
fication of the community, it must 
prevent the worker, who is or will be 
a father of a family, from being con- 
demned to an economic dependence 
and slavery which is irreconciliable 
with his rights as a person. 

Whether this slavery arises from 
the exploitation of private capital or 
from the power of the state, the re- 
sult is the same. Indeed, under the 
pressure of a State which dominates 
all and controls the whole field of pub- 
lic and private life, even going into the 
realm of ideas and beliefs and of con- 
science, this lack of liberty can have 
the more serious consequences, as ex- 
perience shows and proves. 

Five FUNDAMENTAL PoINTS FOR THE 


OrvER AND PACIFICATION oF HUMAN 
Society 


Anyone who considers in the light 
of reason and of faith the foundations 
and the aims of social life, which we 
have traced in broad outline, and con- 
templates them in their purity and 
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moral sublimity, and in their benefits 
in every sphere of life, cannot but be 
convinced of the powerful contribu- 
tion to order and pacification which 
efforts directed towards great ideals 
and resolved to face difficulties, could 
present, or better, could restore to a 
world which is internally unhinged, 
when once they had thrown down the 
intellectual and juridical barriers, cre- 
ated by prejudice, errors, indifference, 
and by a long tradition of seculariza- 
tion of thought, feeling, action which 
succeeded in detaching and subtract- 
ing the earthly city from the light 
and force of the City of God. 

Today, as never before, the hour 
has come for reparation, for rousing 
the conscience of the world from the 
heavy torpor into which the drugs of 
false ideas, widely diffused, have sunk 
it. This is all the more so because in 
this hour of material and moral dis- 
integration the appreciation of the 
emptiness and inconsistency of every 
purely human order is beginning to 
disillusion even those who, in days of 
apparent happiness, were not conscious 
of the need of contact with the eternal 
in themselves or in society, and did 
not look upon its absence as an essen- 
tial defect in their constitutions. What 
was clear to the Christian, who in his 
deeply founded faith was pained by 
the ignorance of others, is now pre- 
sented to us in dazzling clearness by 
the din of appalling catastrophe which 
the present upheaval brings to man 
and which portrays all the terrifying 
lineaments of a general judgment even 
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for the tepid, the indifferent, the frivo- 
lous. It is indeed an old truth which 
comes out in ever new forms and 
thunders through the ages and 
through the nations from the mouth 
of the Prophet: “All that forsake thee 
shall be confounded; they who depart 
from thee, shall be written in the 
earth: because they have forsaken the 
Lord, the Vein of Living Waters.” 

The call of the moment is not la- 
mentation but action: not lamentation 
over what has been, but reconstruc- 
tion of what is to arise and must arise 
for the good of society. It is for the 
best and most distinguished members 
of the Christian family, filled with the 
enthusiasm of Crusaders, to unite in 
the spirit of truth, justice and love to 
the call: God wills it, ready to serve, 
to sacrifice themselves, like the Cru- 
saders of old. 

If the issue was then the libera- 
tion of the land hallowed by the life 
of the Incarnate Word of God, the 
call today is, if We may so express 
Ourselves, to traverse the sea of er- 
rors of our day and to march on to 
free the holy land of the spirit, which 
is destined to sustain in its founda- 
tions the unchangeable norms and 
laws on which will arise a social con- 
struction of solid internal consistency. 

With this lofty purpose before Us, 
We turn from the crib of the Prince 
of Peace, confident that His grace is 
diffused in all hearts, to you, beloved 
children, who recognize and adore in 
Christ your Saviour; We turn to all 
those who are united with Us at least 
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by the bond of faith in God; We turn, 
finally, to all those who would be free 
of doubt and error, and who desire 
light and guidance; and We exhort 
you with suppliant, paternal insistence 
not only to realize fully the dreadful 
gravity of this hour, but also to medi- 
tate upon the vistas of good and super- 
natural benefit which it opens up, and 
to unite and collaborate towards the 
renewal of society in spirit and truth. 

The essential aim of this neces- 
sary and holy crusade is that the 
Star of Peace, the Star of Bethlehem, 
may shine out again over the whole 
of mankind in all its brilliant splendor 
and reassuring consolation as a pledge 
and augury of a future better, more 
fruitful and happier. 

It is true that the road from night 
to full day will be long; but of de- 
cisive importance are the first steps 
on the path, the first five milestones of 
which bear chiselled on them the fol- 
lowing maxims: 

1, Dicntry anv Ricnts or tHe Human 
PERSON 

He who would have the star of 
peace shine out and stand over society 
should cooperate, for his part, in giv- 
ing back to the human person the dig- 
nity given to it by God from the very 
beginnings; should oppose the exces- 
sive herding of men, as if they were 
a mass without a soul; their economic, 
social, political, intellectual and moral 
inconsistency; their dearth of solid 
principles and strong convictions, their 
surfeit of instinctive sensible excite- 
ment and their fickleness. 
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He should favor, by every lawful 
means, in every sphere of life, social 
institutions in which a full personal 
responsibility is assured and guaran- 
teed both in the earthly and the eternal 
order of things. 

He should uphold respect for and 
the practical realization of the follow- 
ing fundamental personal rights: the 
right to maintain and develop one’s 
corporal, intellectual and moral life 
and especially the right to religious 
formation and education; the right to 
worship God in private and public 
and to carry on religious works of 
charity; the right to marry and to 
achieve the aim of married life; the 
right to conjugal and domestic society; 
the right to work, as the indispensable 
means towards the maintenance of 
family life; the right to free choice of 
a state of life, and hence, too, of the 
priesthood or religious life; the right 
to the use of material goods, in keep- 
ing with his duties and social limita- 
tions. 

2. DereNnse oF Sociat Unity AND 
ESPECIALLY OF THE FAMILY IN PRINCIPLE 

He who would have the star of 
peace shine out and stand over society 
should reject every form of materialism 
which sees in the people only a herd of 
individuals who, divided and without 
any internal cohesion, are considered 
as a mass to be lorded over and treated 
arbitrarily; he should strive to under- 
stand society as an intrinsic unity, 
which has grown up and matured 
under the guidance of Providence, a 
unity which—within the bounds as- 
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signed to it and according to its own 
peculiar gifts—tends, with the collabo- 
ration of the various classes and pro- 
fessions, towards the eternal and ever 
new aims of culture and religion. 

He should defend the indissolu- 
bility of matrimony; he should give 
to the family—that unique cell of the 
people—space, light and air so that 
it may attend to its mission of per- 
petuating new life, and of educating 
children in a spirit corresponding to 
its own true religious convictions, and 
that it may preserve, fortify and re- 
constitute, according to its powers, its 
proper economic, spiritual, moral and 
juridic unity. 

He should take care that the ma- 
terial and spiritual advantages of the 
family be shared by the domestic ser- 
vants; he should strive to secure for 
every family a dwelling where a ma- 
terially and morally healthy family 
life may be seen in all its vigor and 
worth; he should take care that the 
place of work be not so separated from 
the home as to make the head of the 
family and educator of the children a 
virtual stranger to his own household; 
he should take care above all that the 
bond of trust and mutual help should 
be reestablished between the family 
and the public school, that bond which 
in other times gave such happy re- 
sults, but which now has been re- 
placed by mistrust where the school, 
influenced and controlled by the spirit 
of materialism, corrupts and destroys 
what the parents have instilled into 
the minds of the children. 
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3. Dicniry AND PrerocaTives oF LAsBor 


He who would have the star of 
peace shine out and stand over society 
should give to work the place assigned 
to it by God from the beginning. 


As an indispensable means to- 
wards gaining over the world that 
mastery which God wishes, for His 
glory, all work has an inherent dig- 
nity and at the same time a close con- 
nection with the perfection of the per- 
son; this is the noble dignity and 
privilege of work which is not in any 
way cheapened by the fatigue and the 
burden, which have to be borne as the 
effect of original sin, in obedience and 
submission to the will of God. 

Those who are familiar with the 
great Encyclicals of Our predecessors 
and Our Own previous messages know 
well that the Church does not hesitate 
to draw the practical conclusions which 
are derived from the moral nobility of 
work, and to give them all the sup- 
port of her authority. 

These exigencies include, besides 
a just wage which covers the needs of 
the worker and his family, the con- 
servation and perfection of a social 
order which will make possible an as- 
sured, even if modest, private prop- 
erty for all classes of society, which 
will promote higher education for the 
children of the working class who are 
especially endowed with intelligence 
and good will, will promote the care 
and the practice of the social spirit in 
one’s immediate neighborhood, in the 
district, the province, the people and 
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the nation, a spirit which, by smooth- 
ing over friction arising from privi- 
leges or class interests, removes from 
the workers the sense of isolation 
through the assuring experience of a 
genuinely human, and __fraternally 
Christian, solidarity. 

The progress and the extent of 
urgent social reforms depend on the 
economic possibilities of single nations. 

It is only through an intelligent 
and generous sharing of forces be- 
tween the strong and the weak that 
it will be possible to effect a univer- 
sal pacification in such wise as not to 
leave behind centers of conflagration 
and infection from which new disas- 
ters may come. 

There are evident signs which go 
to show that, in the ferment of all the 
prejudices and feelings of hate, those 
inevitable but lamentable offspring of 
the war psychosis, there is still aflame 
in the peoples the consciousness of 
their intimate mutual dependence for 
good or for evil, nay, that this con- 
sciousness is more alive and active. 

Is it not true that deep thinkers 
see ever more clearly in the renuncia- 
tion of egoism and national isolation, 
the way to general salvation, ready as 
they are to demand of their peoples 
a heavy participation in the sacrifices 
necessary for social well-being in other 
peoples? 

May this Christmas Message of 
Ours, addressed to all those who are 
animated by a good will and a gen- 
erous heart, encourage and increase the 
legions of these social crusades in every 
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nation. And may God deign to give 
to their peaceful cause the victory of 
which their noble enterprise is worthy. 


4, THe REHABILITATION OF JURIDIC ORDER 


He who would have the star of 
peace shine out and stand over social 
life should collaborate towards a com- 
plete rehabilitation of the juridical or- 
der. 

The juridic sense of today is often 
altered and overturned by the profes- 
sion and the practice of a positivism 
and a utilitarianism which are sub- 
jected and bound to the service of de- 
termined groups, classes and move- 
ments, whose programs direct and de- 
termine the course of legislation and 
the practices of the courts. 

The cure for this situation be- 
comes feasible when we awaken again 
the consciousness of a juridical order 
resting on the supreme dominion of 
God, and safeguarded from all human 
whims; a consciousness of an order 
which stretches forth its arm, in pro- 
tection or punishment, over the un- 
forgettable rights of man and protects 
them against the attacks of every hu- 
man power. 

From the juridic order, as willed 
by God, flows man’s inalienable right 
to juridical security, and by this very 
fact to a definite sphere of rights, im- 
mune from all arbitrary attack. 

The relations of man to man, of 
the individual to society, to authority, 
to civil duties; the relations of society 
and of authority to the individual, 
should be placed on a firm juridic foot- 
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ing and be guarded, when the need 
arises, by the authority of the courts. 

This supposes: 

(A) A tribunal and a judge who 
take their directions from a clearly 
formulated and defined right; 

(B) Clear juridical norms which 
may not be overturned by unwarranted 
appeals to a supposed popular senti- 
ment or by merely utilitarian consid- 
erations; 

(C) The recognition of the prin- 
ciple that even the State and the func- 
tionaries and organizations dependent 
on it are obliged to repair and to with- 
draw measures which are harmful to 
the liberty, property, honor, progress 
of health of the individuals. 


5. THe CONCEPTION OF THE STATE 
ACCORDING TO THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT 


He who would have the star of 
peace shine out and stand over human 
society should cooperate towards the 
setting up of a State conception and 
practice founded on reasonable dis- 
cipline, exalted kindliness and a re- 
sponsible Christian spirit. 

He should help to restore the State 
and its power to the service of human 
society, to the full recognition of the 
respect due to the human person and 
his efforts to attain his eternal destiny. 

He should apply and devote him- 
self to dispelling the errors which aim 
at causing the State and its authority 
to deviate from the path of morality, 
at severing them from the eminently 
ethical bond which links them to in- 
dividual and social life, and at making 
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them deny or in practice ignore their 
essential dependence on the will of 
the Creator. He should work for the 
recognition and diffusion of the truth 
which teaches, even in matters of this 
world, that the deepest meaning, the 
ultimate moral basis and the universal 
validity of “reigning” lies in “serving.” 
CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WorLD WAR AND 
THE RENOVATION OF SOCIETY 


Beloved children, may God grant 
that while you listen to Our voice your 
heart may be profoundly stirred and 
moved by the deeply felt seriousness, 
the loving solicitude, the unremitting 
insistence, with which We drive home 
these thoughts, which are meant as an 
appeal.to the conscience of the world, 
and a rallying-cry to all those who are 
ready to ponder and weigh the gran- 
deur of their mission and responsibility 
by the vastness of this universal disas- 
ter. 

A great part of mankind, and, let 
Us not shirk from saying it, not a few 
who call themselves Christians, have 
to some extent their share in the col- 
lective responsibility for the growth of 
error and for the harm and the lack 
of moral fibre in the society of today. 

What is this world war, with all 
its attendant circumstances, whether 
they be remote or proximate causes, 
its progress and material, legal and 
moral effects? What is it but the 


crumbling process, not expected, per- 
haps, by the thoughtless but seen and 
deprecated by those whose gaze pene- 
trated into the realities of a social or- 
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der which—behind a deceptive exterior 
or the mask of conventional shibbo- 
leths—hid its mortal weakness and its 
unbridled lust for gain and power? 

That which in peacetime lay 
coiled up, broke loose at the outbreak 
of war in a sad succession of acts at 
variance with the human and Christ- 
ian sense. 

International agreements to make 
war less inhuman by confining it to 
the combatants, to regulate the pro- 
cedure of occupation and the imprison- 
ment of the conquered remained in 
various places a dead letter. And who 
can see the end of this progressive 
demoralization of the people, who can 
wish to watch helplessly this disas- 
trous progress? 

Should they not rather, over the 
ruins of a social order which has given 
such tragic proof of its ineptitude as 
a factor for the good of the people, 
gather together the hearts of all those 
who are magnanimous and upright, in 
the solemn vow not to rest until in all 
peoples and all nations of the earth 
a vast legion shall be formed of those 
handfuls of men who, bent on bring- 
ing back society to its center of gravity, 
which is the law of God, aspire to the 
service of the human person and of 
his common life ennobled in God? 

Mankind owes that vow to the 
countless dead who lie buried on the 
field of battle: the sacrifice of their 
lives in the fulfillment of their duty 
is a holocaust offered for a new and 
better social order. 

Mankind owes that vow to the in- 
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numerable sorrowing host of mothers, 
widows and orphans who have seen 
the light, the solace and the support 
of their lives wrenched from them. 

Mankind owes that vow to those 
numberless exiles whom the hurricane 
of war has torn from their native land 
and scattered in the land of the stran- 
ger; who can make their own the la- 
ment of the Prophet: “Our inheritance 
is turned to aliens: our house to stran- 
gers.” 

Mankind owes that vow to the 
hundreds of thousands of persons who, 
without any fault on their part, some- 
times only because of their nationality 
or race, have been consigned to death 
or to a slow decline. 

Mankind owes that vow to the 
many thousands of non-combatants, 
women, children, sick and aged, from 
whom aerial warfare—whose horrors 
we have from the beginning frequently 
denounced—has, without discrimina- 
tion or through inadequate precautions, 
taken life, goods, health, home, char- 
itable refuge, or house of prayer. 

Mankind owes that vow to the 
flood of tears and bitterness, to the ac- 
cumulation of sorrow and suffering, 
emanating from the murderous ruin 
of the dreadful conflict and crying to 
Heaven to send down the Holy Spirit 
to liberate the world from the inun- 
dation of violence and terror. 

And where could you with greater 
assurance and trust and with more 
efficacious faith place this vow for the 
renewal of society than at the feet of 
the “Desired of all Nations” Who lies 
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before us in the crib with all the 
charm of His sweet humanity as a 
babe, but also in the dynamic attrac- 
tion of His incipient mission as Re- 
deemer? 

Where could this noble and holy 
crusade for the cleansing and renewal 
of society have a more significant con- 
secration or find a more potent in- 
spiration than at Bethlehem, where 
the new Adam appears in the ador- 
able mystery of the Incarnation? 

For it is at His fountains of truth 
and grace that mankind should find 
the water of life if it is not to perish 
in the desert of this life; “of His full- 
ness we all have received.” His full- 
ness of grace and truth flows as freely 
today as it has for twenty centuries on 
the world. 

His light can overcome the dark- 
ness, the rays of His love can conquer 
the icy egoism which holds so many 
back from becoming great and con- 
spicuous in their higher life. 

To you, crusader-volunteers of a 
distinguished new society, lift up the 
new call for moral and Christian re- 
birth, declare war on the darkness 
which comes from deserting God, on 
the coldness that comes from strife be- 
tween brothers. 

It is a fight for the human race, 
which is gravely ill and must be healed 
in the name of conscience ennobled 
by Christianity. 

INVOCATION OF THE REDEEMER OF THE 
Wortp 

May Our blessing and Our pater- 

nal good wishes and encouragement 
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go with your generous enterprise, and 
may they remain with all those who 
do not shirk hard sacrifices—those 
weapons which are more potent than 
any steel to combat the evil from 
which society suffers. 

Over your crusade for a social, 
human and Christian ideal may there 
shine out as a consolation and an in- 
spiration the star that stands over the 
Grotto of Bethlehem, the first and the 
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perennial star of the Christian Era. 

From the sign of it every faith- 
ful heart drew, draws and ever will 
draw strength: “If armies in camp 
should stand against me, my heart 
shall not fear.” 

Where that star shines, there is 
Christ. “With Him for leader we shall 
not wander; through Him let us go 
to Him, that with the Child that is 
born today we may rejoice forever.” 











Whatever be the issue of this ruinous conflict now raging in 


all continents and on all the seas, one thing is certain—the 
Church will not and cannot collapse. Civil society may refuse 
to be guided and upheld by the sovereignty of God. Well, then, 
the Church, even if thrust back to the Catacombs, will continue 
its apostolic work of saving men one by one. The Church will 
again, by the grace and guidance of the Holy Spirit of Christ, 
renew the face of the earth. As for this land of England, there 
is nothing that can preserve us from the social evils of the past, 
that can preserve us from the scourge that threatens us now— 
nothing, I say, but a revolution—the action of God—the return 


of the kingdom to the Kingdom of Christ——Cardinal Hinsley 

















Some Things 


LIBERALISM AND THE CHURCH 


If, as you said previously, the 
Catholic Church favors tolerance, why 
is Catholicism opposed to liberalism; 
why, for instance, did Pope Pius IX 
condemn liberalism in his Syllabus? 

What we understand by liberal- 
ism, and that which was condemned 
by Pius IX in his famous Syllabus of 
Errors, are two quite different things. 

Liberalism of today is a social 
philosophy whose aim is the welfare 
and progress of society, the improve- 
ment of the lot of the working classes, 
and the prevention of centralization 
and state absolutism. In that sense the 
two great Encyclicals Rerum novarum 
of Leo XIII, and Quadragesimo anno 
of Pius XI are truly liberal documents. 


But the liberalism which Pius IX 
condemned in his Syllabus of 1864, 
was of quite another kind. It con- 
sisted in many errors, which today we 
would call Secularism, that had ref- 
erence to the relations between the 
Church and the State. In a sense, the 
liberalism condemned by Pius IX was 
the parent of present-day totalitarian- 
ism; for it declared that the common- 
wealth is the origin and source of all 
rights which are not circumscribed by 
any limits. In a word, this liberalism 
was founded on the idea that the citi- 
zen existed for the State, and not the 
other way about. It declared also that 





Old and New 





the Catholic Church is opposed to the 
welfare of society. 

Now that, obviously, is not what 
is understood today as liberalism. 
Hence it is not fair to say that the 
Church condemned liberal idealism: 
rather the Church was safeguarding 
true liberalism when it condemned 
state authoritarianism as propagated 
by the anti-Catholic liberals of a past 


era. 


SPAIN AND THE Hoty SEE 


I cannot understand why the Pope 
has given his support to the Fascist 
Government of General Franco in 
Spain. 

Our sympathies are with you; for 
neither can we understand something 
that never happened. The so-called 
Loyalists (though to whom or what 
they were loyal has never been made 
clear) attacked the Church in Spain. 
In the most barbarous manner they 
massacred many clergy and members 
of religious orders; they defiled places 
of worship, and confiscated the en- 
dowments and property of the Catho- 
lic Church. 

The Spanish bishops, who knew 
more about the subject than any for- 
eigner possibly could, made it per- 
fectly clear that the so-called Repub- 
lican Government had for one of its 
chief aims the elimination of the Cath- 
olic Church in Spain. 
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General Franco, on the other 
hand, believed (very properly) that 
the Catholic Church was the national 
religion of Spain, and he pledged him- 
self and the armed forces under his 
command to safeguard that religion. 
It happened, as you no doubt read in 
your newspapers, that the heads of 
the Italian and German Governments 
chipped in to help General Franco in 
his counter-revolution against the so- 
called Loyalist revolutionaries. 

But the Pope had nothing what- 
ever to do with that. Indeed, both 
Pius XI and Pius XII have not been 
distinguished by their encouragement 
of German Nazism and Italian Fas- 
cism. The Pope was, and is, interested 
solely in the preservation of the Cath- 
olic Religion, and if General Franco 
has pledged himself to protect the 
Catholic Religion, that is all the Pope 
is interested in. The Pope’s duty is to 
safeguard religion, not any political 
system. 


ABSTINENCE IN War TIME 


When did the Pope grant a gener- 
al dispensation from the Church’s law 
of abstinence for the duration of the 
war? 

The Holy See has not granted a 
general dispensation from the usual 
rule of abstinence from flesh meat on 
days when its use is forbidden. 

In most cases the power of dis- 
pensation is given to the local Hier- 
archy. For example, the Archbishop 
of Westminster, Cardinal Hinsley, in 
1939 granted a dispensation from the 
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law of abstinence for the duration of 
the war, because of the difficulty of 
obtaining meatless diet in England. 
According to this ruling the dispensa- 
tion is valid on all days of abstinence 
during the war, except on Ash Wed- 
nesday and Good Friday. 

The Australian Hierarchy also has 
been granted the right to give a gen- 
eral dispensation from the law of ab- 
stinence for the duration, in the same 
conditions mentioned above. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, it is not very likely—for the 
present, at all events—that a dispensa- 
tion of this kind will be granted. For 
although the supplies of fish are less 
than they were, the American people 
have been asked to cut down on their 
consumption of meat. So at present 
the conditions that warrant a dispen- 
sation from the law of abstinence do 
not prevail in our country. 


Peter’s Toms 


Is it a fact that the body of Saint 
Peter is buried in a tomb beneath the 
high altar of Saint Peter's in Rome? 
I have read somewhere that the tomb 
of the Apostle was covered with 
twenty feet of concrete, so that no in- 
vestigation might be made, since there 
is nothing more than an empty tomb 
there. 

That story about the twenty feet 
of concrete is something that cropped 
up some time in the past half century, 
by persons who had their own inter- 
ests to serve either by inventing or 
propagating the story. You can believe 
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the Roman archeologists, who are mas- 
ters of the science of archeology, and 
they are generally agreed that the body 
of the Apostle Peter rests in the place 
where it is venerated by Catholics. 

According to the tradition (and it 
has yet to be proved false) Saint Pe- 
ter was crucified head downwards, in 
the circus situated on the Vatican Hill 
in Rome, probably in the year 64 A.D., 
and his body was buried in a tomb at 
the foot of the hill. Some time later, 
just when does not seem altogether 
clear, the body of the Apostle was re- 
moved from its burial place and hid- 
den in a secret tomb or sarcophagus 
down in the catacombs along the Ap- 
pian Way. The Basilica of Saint Se- 
bastian is near to the traditional site 
of the secret burial place where the 
body was removed. 

The body of the martyred Apostle 
was again removed from the catacomb 
on the Appian Way, and re-buried in 
the original tomb at the Vatican Hill, 
and here, on this very spot, the Em- 
peror Constantine built the original 
Basilica of Saint Peter over the place 
where the Apostle was buried. 

At various times excavations have 
been made to verify the exact spot 
where the tomb of Saint Peter is lo- 
cated. That it is below the high altar 
of Saint Peter’s seems to be an ac- 
cepted fact, and excavations are even 
now being carried out in the vast 
depths below the Vatican Basilica to 
locate the actual spot where the small 
tomb is, though its general location is 
known. 
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WestMInstTerR ABBEY 


I am interested in a recent cor- 
respondence in The N. Y. Times about 
Westminster Abbey. The Times speaks 
of the abbey as a Cathedral, and the 
Anglican Bishop of Albany says it 
never has been a cathedral. What are 
the facts? 


They are both wrong. The Times 
is wrong when it speaks of the abbey 
as a cathedral, which it is not. And 
the Protestant Bishop of Albany is 
also wrong in saying that the abbey 
was never a cathedral, which it was. 

Westminster Abbey, in which is 
still enshrined the uncorrupted body of 
Saint Edward the Confessor, is one of 
the most ancient monastery churches 
in England. About the middle of the 
thirteenth century under the abbacy 
of Abbot Crokesley, it was separated 
from the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
London and became subject immedi- 
ately to the Holy See. 


Then in 1540, after Henry VIII 
had seized all the religious houses, the 
bishopric of Westminster was created 
by royal letters patent, and Dr. Thomas 
Thirlby, who was a Catholic priest, 
was consecrated Bishop of Westmin- 
ster according to Catholic rites, but 
without papal bulls, and Westminster 
Abbey was made his cathedral church. 
That Dr. Thirlby was in Catholic 
episcopal orders admits of no doubt, 
because he was one of the co-con- 
secrators of Cardinal Pole as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on March 22, 
1555. 
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But his bishopric of Westminster It is interesting to note that this first 
was dissolved by Edward VI about and last Bishop of Westminster was 
March 1550. So although Westminster deposed in 1559 for refusing to take 
Abbey is not a cathedral, it was a the oath of supremacy to Queen Eliza. 
cathedral church from 1540 to 1550. beth. 


Europe and the Faith 


The decline of Europe began with the decline of the Christ- 
ian spirit. Even before the Great War this process had started. 
The present war has only hastened Europe’s spiritual degenera- 
tion. Having lost its unity, Europe will not find it again by 
manufacturing it artificially under the stress of force. Europe will 
not find unity except by a return to Christianity and to an at- 
mosphere of freedom and love. Hate cannot save Europe, only 
love. 

A Europe split into dominating and conquered countries, 
condemned to injustice and oppression, a Europe which has 
finally lost its moral unity—such a Europe is doomed to annihila- 
tion and ruin. Not only will it lose its hegemony in favor of 
other Continents but it will also cease to be a civilizing agent. 

A certain author writes: “Who knows whether the war has 
lasted long enough? But war will never cease until the elimina- 
tion of that evil which only spiritual greatness can eliminate. 
Blood will flow in Europe and flow profusely, until the nations 
realize their madness, which continuously drives them into this 
vicious circle. Until the nations, united in spirit, crowd around 
the altars, Europe will not find peace. Only religion can awaken 
Europe and make it devote itself to its historic function, that 
is, the building of peace.” 

This was written in 1799. And it was written by a German 
author, Frederick Novalis—Vatican Radio Broadcast 











